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ABSTRACT 

The career salience and career involvement of young 
women 1 year after graduation were assessed. Respondents attended 
nine coeducational colleges and six women's colleges located in the 
U.S. northeast. It was found that graduates of very selective women's 
colleges had a higher career salience rating on the Life Style Index 
than did their counterparts at coeducational colleges. Graduates of 
highly selective women's colleges were more career salient than were 
women at either very selective or selective coeducational colleges. 
The most important predictor of career involvement 1 year after 
college graduation was whether or not the woman had actively chosen 
an occupation she wished to pursue. Secondary factors were: 
importance attached to having a career, grade point average at 
graduation, and maternal attitudes. Among coeducational colleges, 
graduates of selective schools were significantly less role 
innovative than were graduates of very or highly selective schools. 
It was found that the career salient woman generally had a mother who 
was employed and did not perceive that her mother criticized her 
unfairly. The career salient woman also considered a career important 
to her personal satisfaction and she supported sexual equality. The 
study questionnaire is appended. (Author/SW) 
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GRADUATE WOIEN'S CAREER SALIENCE, 
ASPIRATIONS AND It^OLUEMENT 

LINDA P. LENT2 

ABSTRACT 

THIS STUDY OF THE CAREER SALIENCE fiNO CAREER IWOLVEMENT OF YOUNG UCWEN 
ONE YEAR AFTER GRADUATION USED SUBJECTS FROM NINE COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
fiNO SIX WOMEN'S COLLEGES LOCATED IN THE NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES. 
ANALYSES OF VARI^CE AND A PRIORI ORTHOGONAL TESTS INDICATE THAT 
GRADUATES OF VERY SELECTIVE WOMEN'S COLLEGES mJl A HIGHER CAREER 
SALIENCE RATING ON THE LIFE STYLE INDEX THAN DO THEIR COUNTERPARTS AT 
COEDUCATIOTML COLLEGES. GRADUATES OF HIGHLY SELECTIVE COEDUCATIONAL 
COLLEGES ARE MORE CAREER SALIENT THAN THEIR SISTERS AT VERY SELECTIVE 
^D SELECTIVE COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES. A STEPWISE REGRESSION USING ALL 
SUBJECTS RESULTED IN THREE CATEGORIES OF VARIABLES PREDICTING CAREER 
SALIENCES CAREER (IMPORTS FOR PERSONAL SATISFACTION, IS SURE SHE'LL 
PURSUE IT fiHD IS IWOLVED IN POST-BACCALAUREATE EDUCATION), MALES 
< SUPPORTS EQUALITY OF SEXES, INCLUDING SHARING HOUSEHOLD TASKS WITH 
SPOUSE), AND MOTHER <SHE WORKS AND IP PERCEIVED AS NOT CRITICIZING HER 
DAUGHTER UNFAIRLY). DISCRIMINATE ANALYSIS WAS USED TO IDENTIFY 
VARIABLES PREDICTIVE OF CAREER INVOLVEMENT ONE YEAR AFTER COLLEGE 
GRADUATION. RESULTS INDICATE THAT THE MOST IMPORTANT VARIABLE IS 
WHETHER OR NOT THE WOMAN HAS ACTIVELY CHOSEN AN OCCUPATION SHE WISHES TO 
PURSUE. SECONDARY FACTORS AREi IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO HAVING A CAREER, 
G.P.A. AT GRADUATION AND hWTERNAL ATTITUDES. FINALLY, ANALYSES OF 
VARIANCE WERE PERFORMED TO INVESTIGATE THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LEVEL OF 
CAREER ASPIRATION AND TYPE OF COLLEGE ATTENDED. NO DIFFERENCES WERE 
FOUND BETWEEN COLLEGE TYPES. AMONG COEDUCATIOhWL COLLEGES GRADUATES OF 
SELECTIVE SCHOOLS WERE SIGNIFICANTLY LESS ROLE INNOVATIVE im<i GJWDUATES 
OF VERY OR HIGHLY SELECTIVE SCHOOLS. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



INTRODUCTION 

This project is the third phase of a longitu- 
dinal study of wosnen*s career development. It 
was under tciken for two major purposes: (1) to 
continue the author's investigation of changes 
in career salience that occur over time for 
women who attended wc^en*s colleges versus 
cc^ducational colleges at three selectivity 
levels (selective^ very selective, highly 
selective) and {2) to expand the scojh* of the 
earlier research by exploring other aspects of 
the early stages of women's career development. 
Specific areas investigated relate to three 
major variables. These varicUales are defined 
as: career salieiKre— the priority ascribed 
to pursuit of a career among other sources of 
satisfaction in a vw3man*s life; career involve- 
ment — the jxirbuit of one's chosen career or 
enrollment in graduate or professional school 
to prepare for the chosen career; and career 
aspiration — the level of the organizational 
ladder to which one aspires. 
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1%e study was designed to respond to four najor 
<{iiestions. 

1. Are there significant differrnces 
in career salience between woaen's 
college graduates and coeducational 
collie graduates one year after 
graduation? 

2. What factors predict career salience? 

3. Which variable'.! can be used to predict 
career involvement one year after 
college graduation? 

4. Is there a relatimship between the 
level of career aspiration atKl type 
c.'' college attended (wMen's« 

CiJCKiucational) ? 



METHOD 
Subjects 

The subjects were 1166 female graduates of six 
wo»nen's colleges and nine coeducational col- 
leges. These colleges are smalls private, 
liberal-acts institutions located in the 
northeastern United States. At the time of 
their selection for the initial phase of the 
study, 1975, all of the colleges had a yearly 
comprehensive fee greater than $35{X).00 and 
colleqes within each cell of the research 
design offered similar programs. Although 
some of the colleges maintain their historical 
dencaninational affiliations, only those which 
operate as non-deraomi national institutions 
were included in the study. 
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Ins tru^n tat ion 

The Life Style Index, which served as a 
measure of career salience* was developed by 
Shirley Angrist (1971-1972) . The sophcmore/ 
senior test-retest reliability of this 
inatrtssent was reported as .88. The current 
researcher calculated the split-half reliabi- 
lity as .78 while the Kuder-Richardson 
reliability was found to be .685. 

!nie Life Style Index was oi^dded in a lengthy 
questionnaire which contained questions in 
five categories! cklucational background, 
career plans, familial influences on careers, 
parental background, and reactions to the 
study. 

Procedures 

The questionnaire was mailed directly to the 
2224 subjects after notifying them of the 
third s^se of the study and requesting their 
participation. Reninders were sent to non- 
respondents at two to three week intervals. 
A r9S£K>nse rate of 53.0 percent was obtained, 
yielding 1166 subjects. 



DATA ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 

S^estion li Are there differences in career 
salience between women's college graduates 
and coeducational college graduates? 

Summary: Results of a two-way analysis of 
variance perfom^d to compare coeducational 
and women ' s colleges at the selective and very 
selective admission levels indicate that there 
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is a aignificdnt difference in career salience 
iM^tween college types. A priori orUKigonal 
tests u»ii^ the t-ratio pii^int the diffe- 
rent as existing at the very selective level 
with vK^i^n's college graduates heing TOre 
career salient than cc^ucatioiud college 
graduates* Hp differemse betiraen selectivity 
levels was fouxui. Nor was there an inter-* 
action between college type and selectivity 
level* 

A comparison of career salience among the 
three selectivity levels of cc^ucatioi^l 
colleges using a oneway asulysis of variance 
resulted in significant differences* *nwse 
differences were identified using the t«-ratio. 
Graduates of the highly selTOtive colleges 
were more career salient than their counter- 
parts at the other two selectivity levels* 



Question 2: What factors predict career 
salience? 

Sisnmary: Factors which predict career salience 
were determined by a stepwise regression 
analysis using all the subjects* In addition, 
separate regression analyses were carried out 
on the attitudinal variables and the behavioral 
variables. Seven factors entered the regres- 
sion equation and attained significamre in 
two analyses (the attitudinal or behavioral 
variables analysis and the ccmd>lned variables 
analysis}. Tlius, the career salient woisan 
has the following characteristics: 

• considers having a career important 
to her personal satisfaction 
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• believes in sharing household-tasks 
with her spouse 

• 8u^»rts equality of the sexes 

• feels certain that she* 11 pursue 
Yiar chosen occupation 

• has continued her ediK;ation during 
the first post-baccalaureate year 

- has a aother %^ works 

• has a mother does not criticize 
her unfairly. 

m 

Question 3 s Mhich variables can be used to 
predict career InvolveMnt one year after 
college graduation? 

Suroaryi Discriminant analysis was used to 
identify variables predictive of career 
involves^nt at the termiiwtion of the first 
post-baccalaure^te year. Career involvement 
was defined as being either employed in the 
career of one's choice or enrolled in graduate 
or professional school in order to continue - 
preparation for employment in the chosen 
career* Results indicate that the single 
most important variable in predicting career 
involvment is whether or not the wcxnan has 
actively chosen an occuf^tion she wishes to 
pursiM. other predictive factors ares the 
importance a %««aan attaches to having a career i 
cumulative grade £»int average at graduation, 
and maternal attitudes « 

A sea>Ttd analysis was carried out using 
ccwaaitment to a career (weasured by desire 
in an ideal wrld co irark) as a second factor • 
Fcwr groups were identified and the discrimi-. 
nant functions differentiating asBonq the 



groups were determined by discriminant analysis. 
The four groups weres woron who are currently 
career involved and who in an ideal world want 
to work; %#ofnen who are currently career involved 
but don't want to work continuously; wcm^n who 
are not career involved now but want to work 
in the future; and women who are not currently 
career involved and who prefer not to work in 
the future* 

Career involved wcwnen who prefer to work tend 
to be those who have actively chosen the 
occupation they wish to pursue rather than 
fallen into a job. They are likely to have 
hi^ih grade point averages in the undergraduate 
years and to have scored high on career 
salience at the time of college graduation, 
which confirms the fact that for their own 
personal satisfaction they place a great deal 
of importance on having a career. 

The career involved women ^o prefer not to 
work also have actively chosen their occupa- 
tions. Those occupations tend to be tradi-^ 
tional wcwnen's occupations and the women are 
less certain that they'll pursue the occupation. 

Women who are noncareer involved but who prefer 
to work, may have actively chosen a career 
which is likely to be nontraditional . They are 
fairly certain they'll purf^ue their chosen 
career and they attach importance to having a 
career. 

Those women who have not consciously made a 
career choice are less likely to be caroer 
involved one year after college graduation. 
They attach less importance to having a career 
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as a personal source of satisfaction and 
f scored lower on career salience in 1979 when 
cc^pared to career involved women* 

Question 4: Is there a relationship between 
the level of career aspiration and the type 
of college attended? 

Summary: To determine whether there is a 
difference in level of career aspiration 
between college types and among selectivity 
levels, least squares analyses of variance 
similar to those used to respond to Question 1 
were performed* Three imJicators of career 
aspiration were used in separate analyses. 
Neither the organizational model of career 
aspiration (staff, mid -management, top- 
managCTJent, etc*), the innovativeness of 
career choice, nor the pursuit of graduate or 
professional school in the first four post- 
baccalaureate years was related to the type of 
college attended* Only one indicator, inno- 
vativeness of career (traditional male versus 
traditional female) , was related to selecti- 
vity of the college attended; graduates of 
selective coeducational colleges are signifi- 
cantly less role innovative than graduates 
of either very selective or highly selective 
coeducational colleges* 

Analyses of variance were also perfonned to 
ccHnpare career aspiration levels, innovative- 
r^ss of chosen career and pursuit of gradaat<2 
or professional education among high, median, 
and low levels of career salience. Career 
aspirations, defined by an organizational model 
are unrelated to career salience* However, 
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when indsculinity of career ittrd plans to 
continue education were considered in relation- 
ship to career salience, it was found that the 
higher the career salience the more likely the 
woman is to choose a traditional male occupa- 
tion and to plan for graduate # professional or 
other training within the first four post- 
baccalaureate years. 



coriCLUsiots 

Over the five year period of this longitudinal 
study women's college graduates at the very 
selective level have maintained tl^ir lead in 
career salience over griMiuates of comparable 
coeducational colleges. However, the diffe- 
reiKe between the five subgroups defined by 
college type and selectivity is narrowing. 
This raises the question of whether the effect 
of college type will be evident in the future. 

Having made an active career choice is the 
prinie determinant of career involvement one 
year after college graduation. Other predic- 
tive factors include the importance the woman 
attaches to having a career, her undergraduate 
grade point average, and maternal attitudes. 

Career involvement differs frc^n career salience. 
The former term is defined by a vwman actively 
pursuing her chosen occupation or preparing 
for it through continuing education. Career 
salience refers to the priority a wc^an 
ascribes to having a career ai!K>ng other 
sources of personal satisfaction. Factors 
which predict career involvement one year 
after college graduation include; he 
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importance the wcHnan places on having a career, 
how certain she is that she'll pursue a career, 
her belief in equality of the sexes at home and 
in the marketplace ^ continuation of her educa- 
tion, Aether her mother vrorks, and her rela- 
tionship with her mother. 

There is no difference in the level of occupa- 
tional aspiration between college types, among 
college selectivity levels, or among levels of 
career salience. Ttiis lack of difference 
indicates that other indices of career aspira- 
tion must be fouml. One possible index of 
career aspiration level is innovativeness of 
career; the more career salient a woman # the 
?K>re role innovative her career choice tends 
to be. Role innovativeness is also related to 
selectivity of the college attended. A second 
possible indicator of career aspiration level 
is pursuit of graduate or professional 
education within the first four post-bacca- 
laureate years. This variable is related to 
level of career salience, however it is not 
significantly related to either college type 
or selectivity of the college attended. A 
third possible indicator of career aspiration 
is highest degree plemned. Data were not 
available to explore this possibility. 

This study has answered certain questions 
concerning the early stages of graduate women's 
career developnent. Other questions can only 
be answered by continuing the longitudinal 
study. Specific questions that need further 
investigation are: (I) Can a model of v^en's 
career development be identified? (2) Is there 
a long-^term effect of college tyi>e on wcmien's 
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career devt!lofiR^*nt? O) What are the critical 
ifi^i^nt^ that lnfli^m:e woaen^s career 
developoent— post-baccalaureate education # 
marriage, childrent etc.? 
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Ch^M^ter 1 



INTRODUCTION 



In 1973, Elizabeth Tidball published her first 
article in which she called attention to her 
finding that, on a perranta^ La&lSi nore career 
successful wcsien cone fron i#omen's colleges as 
opposed to coeducational coUe^ss. (Career suc- 
cess was <te fined as being listed in Who's Who of 
toerican Itogen ^) Tidball attributed this al- 
leged advantage of women's colleges to the 
greater availability of female faculty rc^le 
models. 

This conclusion was intriguing. First, it must 

Tidball inferred from a correlation. Secimd, 
one needs to invt^st i ^fatc ttow a j»c?r.st»ii is nelect- 
ed for inclusion in ^ho^, ^}i^^PS.l^!^*J^}£P2}^^^J!FP' 
this is accoiT^>l isfKjd thniutfh nc«nifitit ion — fn?^ 
Mucntly by rhc institution frran which tho wcitiuu 
graduated. Third, do women faculty niomlKjrs 
stfrve as rolo imuielf; for fcTiuile stmlent.s? If 
so, they may contribute to young winen's career 
aspirations. Fourth, might it be possible that 
other factors are resfionsiblc for the success of 
women's college graduates provided you use in- 
i.-lusion in Whfi's Who o f Aim^ rican Women as your 
criturion of r.uccn????;? Thir, rnsCfircher f)€is;jt«^d 
ttiu HuMJty ih*it tin- f^n^^^iUn iMr^u*? sutt-fsis tjX 
mmen's collet graduates iwy he related to 
j»re-collec^ factors rather than, or in addition 
to, collect factors. 



A raviw of the literature turned up no addi- 
^idfial research cooparinq lAM-m^s colleges and 
c^Qedti£atic»al collets* However # advocates of 

colleges, in ^an- effort £e proserve 
sir^le-seK status of their institutions, had 
re^ntly ^blished articles proclaisiing that 
wmon'n colleges make a ma^r contribution by 
piDViding a supportive atnosptere in which 
woasn are strcmgly encouraged to ctevetop their 
car^r potential (Cble, 1972^ TosQ^kins, 1972; 
and Truman f 1970) . 

The literature on other potential areas of in- 
fluence on M>fien*s career achievenent was per* 
used— the general i^>act of colleges, tl^ is^ct 
of professors as role w>dels, and the socialize^ 
tion of girls. No evidence was found to sui^rt 
a claim for a positive relaticmship betwpen ca- 
reer achi«»ve»&nt and college infract or the im- 
pact of prr>fessors as role nrxlcls. Howcvit, 
wh*»n the role of fenale socialization was ex- 
f>lored abundant research was found to 5U|>fii?rt a 
hypothesis that, because of differential social- 
izatic^i effects and the selective recruitim«nt of 
colleges, woiaen enrolling in women' 5* colleges 
may be more prone to pursue careers than wr>men 
enrolling in coeducational institutions. 

This hy^>othesis was tested on the female ?ftu- 
dents of the Class of 1979 from fourteen col- 
loc^s (five wnmon's and nine coeducational) in 
thf> fall of 1975. Results of the study support 
the hyjx^the^is; tiomen at women^s colleges are 
more career salient than tteir counten>artr. in 
cnndurational collets, p3rticularly those? et»- 

in vt>ry fu-lective colloqns. For bnth 
mllec^ types career saliencp was positiv#^ly ro- 
l.iti'd to t-T»lleqpj •;€/Jfctivity . Thir, ftK-tor (< ii- 
r^rr Rciliencp) w;^5; defined by the i^rman not only 
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being career motivated but i^mting a high de- 
gree of satisfaction to {lursuing a career and 
ascribing a high priority to^r c^rMT jMong^^ 
otl»r sources 'of satisTaction. Angrist*s (1971- 
1972) Life Style Index was used to erasure ca- 
reer salience. 

In an effort to better understand the effects of 
colleges on «mmbfns* desire to pursue a career 
and the effects of college type and selectivity 
on this variable a folloiir*up sti^y was connoted 
on the original xxypulation at the time of gradu- 
ation, spring 1979, Ifcisults indicate that all 
subgroi^ of the research ctesiqn showed an in- 
crease in career salience^ with highly selective 
and selective coeducational colleges havinq 
greater increases than the other groups* The 
initial difference found between very snlnctive 
wonK»n*K colleges and coeducational collcqns was 
maintained. Uiffenfnccs won? evident tH't%iN»cn 
highly selective* coeducational colliKjes ^ud co- 
^educational colleges at the other two snloctiv- 
ity levels. 

Tho pres€»nt study t which occurred one yp*ir after 
the subjects graduated from college^ was <te- 
signed to extend our knowledgi? of womi^n's ca- 
reer salience and the effects of colleqe type 
and selectivity nn career salience* ThuH, two 
cfuf*stions were investigated* 

K Is there a relationshin bet%«»on 
career s^alience and type of col- 
loqo attended (wwn'r? rcHuUica- 
tional) r#ne year after qr/iduation? 
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2* Which eclucationdl background, 

career planSf familial influ::,»cc, 
and parental background variables 
can be used to predict career 
salience? 

A second goal of the stiKly was to extend our 
limited knowledge of college-educated worcn's 
career development. Research indicates that 
continuously employed women reap more rewards 
from their work {higher salary, more favorable 
job assignment) than non-continuously employed 
women. Therefore, being able to predict 
which women will becckne career involved 
foil ;ing graduation is important. Because 
of the early stage of the subjects* career 
develo{jnent (one year after college graduation) , 
career involvement was defined as being 
em£ loyed in one's chosen career or attending 
graduate or professional school to prepare for 
the chosen career • 

If women's colleges, as ccmipared to coeduca- 
tional colleges, do provide a more supportive 
atnosphere in which women can develop their 
career potential, might this be reflected in 
the aspirations of their graduates? That is, 
mxc^ht the level of the organizational ladder 
to which a women aspires be related to the 
0/i<; of college atten«ied? 

To res£X)nd to these concerns two additional 
questions were purs.;ed- 

J. Which variables (educational back- 
ground, career plans, familial in- 
fljences, parental background, and 
1)19 car^aet salience) can be used 
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to predict career involvement one 
year after college graduation? 

4* Is there a relationship between 
level of career aspiration and 
the type of college attended 
(wanen's, coeducational)? 



INVITATION 

I invite you to pursue these questions with ^ 
me- The remainder of this report is designed 
to facilitate that exploration* A review of 
the pertinent literature is presented in 
Chapter 2, which culminates \ ith the research 
questions. Chapter 3 provides a detailed 
explanation of how the study was conducted — 
sample, including its selection; instrumen- 
tation; procedures followed for the three 
phases of the study; and data analysis for 
this study. 

Results for each research question are pre- 
sented separately in Chapters 4 through 7, 
An introduction to the question, results of 
the data analysis, and a brief discussion of 
the results are given for each question. 

In the concluding chapter, Chapter 8, the 
results of all the research questions are 
synthesized. These results are then related 
to the research literature. Implications are 
drawn and directions for future research are 
charted. 



Chapter 2 

CONTEXT OF THE STUDY: 
REVIEW OF THE PERTINENT LITERATURE 



Forty-two percent of the workforce in the United 
States is female* Of this group 59*7 percent 
are married, 54 percent are mothers of children 
under age IB, and 19.7 percent are the sole sup- 
port of their ffluailies (Johnson, B. , 1981) . 
These statistics quickly show that the myth of 
v^en working for "pin tnoney" is passe. Women 
work because they must work in order to provide 
for their families. Yet, their salaries still 
reflect the '•pin rooney** myth? women earn only 
57 percent as much as men. Equity does not ex- 
ist in the marketplace. 

Hot does equity thrive in education. In spite 
of the fact that, in comparison with men, women 
are higher achievers academically r only 
one-fourth as many wcnnen as men received their 
first professional degrees or doctorates in 
1973-79. While these figures indicate a tremen- 
(k)us disparity between won^n and men, the Nation- 
al Center for Education Statistics reports that 
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this is a tenfold increase in first profession- 
al degrees awarded i#omen during the past decade 
(1,612 in 1968-69, 16316 in 1978-79). During 
the same decade, the number of doctorates 
awarded to woii«n nearly tripled — 9,201 in 
1978-79 compared to 3,436 in 1968-69, Women 
earned approximately half the bachelor's and 
master's degrees in 1978-79. Mhile women have 
made fantastic gains in the number of degrees 
awarded during the past decade/ projections in- 
dicate that by 1990 wcHMn will still earn only 
33 percent of the first professional degrees 
and doctorates. 

Why (to these discrepancies exist in education 
and employment? Do women's career goals differ 
so radically from those of men? We cannot 
answer these questions until we have more in- 
formation on the career development of woi^n. 



RESEARCH ON WOMElJ's CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Several authors have documented the fact that 
women do not fit the same career pattern as men 
(Werts & Wat ley, 1968; and Davis, 1967) . Other 
researchers have investigated the impact of 
colleges on the educational aspirations of 
women (Patterson, 1976) and the career develop- 
ment patterns of women (Vetter & Stockburger, 
1977) • Patterson found that college selectiv- 
ity has a significant and positive effect on 
educational aspirations for both n^les and fe- 
males. However, the effect is stronger for 
males than females • When the freshman/senior 
data were analyzed, women were found to hold 
lower career aspirations than n^n. In addition, 
for women college selectivity and grade point 
average interacted to influence won«n*s educa- 
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tional aspirations, Patterson concluded that 
males ami females need to be studied separate- 
ly because the processes shaping the develop- 
TCnt of women are more con^lex than those af- 
fecting men. 

Vetter and Stoclcburger (1977) analyzed the ca- 
reer patterns of a national sample of w^en us- 
ing tm> %^11 -known patterns that have been pro- 
posed for wwnen's career development: the 
-leaving school-roarriage-f irst child** pattern 
and Super's classification of career patterns 
for women. Super's classification has six 
patterns: stable homemaker, conventional, 
stable workar, double track, interrupted and 
unstable worker- The researchers found that 
continuously working women had more education, 
more desirable job assignments, and greater 
personal inccmie than noncontinuously eii5>loyed 
women • Also, single women working continuously 
were higher on these variables than married wo- 
men * 

It is the goal of the present study to explore 
several aspects of career development for one 
group of women: college graduates- Previous 
research has given us sraie insight into women's 
career development but we need to develop a 
comprehensive model that includes stages of de- 
veloiment, if such exist, and factors which 
contribute to or inhibit %fCKnen*s career devel- 
opment « 

Because the study is fcK:used on college grad^ 
uates, several variables related to coHeqe 
seem to be appropriate avenues to explore in 
searching for factors v^ich influence women's 
career choices. Thes** are: the impact of cx>l- 
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letje on stjdent interests, attitudes, and level 
of as^^iration; the imf act of professors as role 
models; and the relationship between college 
type (women's versus coeducational) and career 
achievement. The literature on two more gener* 
al factors will also be reviewed in the quest 
to explain the early stages of woit«n's career 
development: female socialization and women's 
career aspirations. 

IMPACT OF COLLEGE ON STUDENT INTERESTS, ATTI- 
TUDES AND LEVEL OF ASPIRATION 

Research indicates that colleges have little 
impact in modifying student interests and atti- 
tudes, Stobaugh (1972) found that students 
tend to seek out experiences that reinforce 
tlieir already existing beliefs and interests. 
In a study of values and attitude changes anxsng 
college students Lehmann and Payne (1963) also 
found that students are reinforced rather than 
moiified by their college experiences. They 
foui.d that there was no relationship between 
tho type of attitude or value change and the 
imiact of the instructor. The extent of im- 
pa^-t of a course was found to relate signifi- 
cantly to students' changes in values. 

Astm (1961, 19f;2a, 1962b) examined the effect 
of a rolleqe on its students by looking at the 
productivity (percent of students going on for 
the Ph.D) of tiie college. He found that a col- 
It^o'^i actual Ph-D output can be predicted rel-- 
ativfly accurately from an expected output 
ba:irfl on the sex, ma]or field and intelligence 
Ip-'v1 of its students. He concluded that ^'much 
rif tht! variation in Ph.D productivity which had 
he<:n proviously attributed to the motivating 
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effects of the colleges now appears to be a 
function of differences among the student bodies 
which enroll" (Astin, 1961, p. 177) • 

This conclusion was also reached by Theodore 
Newcomb (TavriS; 1974) after 45 years of teach- 
ing in various colleges and universities across 
the nation. He believes that the college selec^ 
tion process assures a group of students who 
think alike and fit the "image** of the college. 
He found in his work at Bennington that the most 
important source of influence for a student is 
the peer group* The association with like-think- 
ing peeri; results in attitude stabilization rath- 
er than attitude change. 

Stern (1971) described five types of college and 
university cultures: expressive, intellectual, 
protective, vocational, and collegiate. He 
found the personality profiles of freshmen and 
upper-clasOTien in each of the environments to be 
similar. Hie environmental profile for each col- 
lege is distinctive and stable. He concluded 
that selective recruitnrent may play a role in 
maintaining an institutional pattern* 

Nichols (1964) examined the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination (GFE) scores of 381 1962 college grad- 
uates, who were National Merit Finalists when 
they graduated fran high school, to assess the 
effect of college attendance. He found that half 
the variance in the ORE scores was attributable 
to differences in the initial ability of the 
students while the student's major field of 
study had two times the effect of the college. 
Thus, he concluded, "In short, the college in- 
fluence is impressively less than might have been 
expected. To be sure there were no sows* ears in 
our sample, but the colleges did little more than 





rearrange the embroidery around the tops of the 
purses made from the very high quality silk pro- 
vided them** (p. 53) . 

In suimnary, the impact of colleges on student 
interests, attitudes and level of aspiration is 
small* The output of a college (gra^* .ates) is 
generally a function of student bodies which en- 
roll. 



IMPACT OF PROFESSORS AS ROLE MODELS 

There are some contrasting views and findings 
concerning the potential and actual impact of 
professors as role models for college students. 

In her 1974 article, Tidbal.l reiterates one re- 
sult of her 1973 study - "the greater the wo- 
men-faculty/woman-stijKJent ratio, the greater the 
number of women graduates who subsequently 
achieve" (p* 52) . She concluded that **w<:»Den 
teachers as role models are, thus, a critical 
ingredient of a college environment that turns 
out talented women" (p. 52) . 

Harmon (1970) found in her research that, at age 
18, career-oriented women did not consciously 
differ from non -career-oriented won^n* This in- 
dicates that the identity of the %^>men subjects 
was not fully shaped at the time they entered 
college and, hence, they were open to the in- 
fluence of models outside the family « Harmon's 
rer^earch is supportive nf Tidball's (1973) argu- 
ment for iiK^re female role models on the faculty 
and administration of colleges. 

In an extensive comparison of males and females 
at six eiiucational levels (sixth grade, ninth 
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grade, twelfth grade, university freshircn, 
university seniors, and adults). Dole (1964) 
found tl^t "in all populations, girls reported 
themselves as influenced by HK^re external in- 
fluences than did boys'* (p. 170) . Teachers were 
significantly more frequently reported to be an 
influence on females than on males in all but 
the adult population. 

Vhxnen have been found to be highly susceptible 
to the influence of both departmental faculty 
arui their departsnental f^ers. Weidman (1974) 
studied the influence these two factors have on 
five values: helping others, administration, 
financial success « career eminence, and crea- 
tivity. He found that departmental faculty 
norms and faculty contact exerted more signifi- 
cant influence on uiwJergraduate's values than 
did student norms and peer ties, particularly 
for women. However, peer ties have a negative 
effect on creativity orientation. Women major- 
ing in high faculty vocational norm departments 
and reporting close faculty associations tend to 
develop niuch higher eminence orientations* than 
those with little faculty contact. Those with 
close faculty relationships also have strong 
"people** orientations, financial success orien- 
tations, and creativity orientations. 

Husbands (1972) , who investigated the effective- 
ness of female versus male role models for wmen, 
concluded that there is no hard evidence that 
women serve as more effective role models than 
men for women college students • This is compat- . 
ible with Tidball's finding that -the number of 
men faculty neither enhanced not detracted from 
the output of women achievers" (1973, p. 133). 

The potential impact of college professors as 
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Figure 1 
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role nodels could be especially inportant for 
research and theory on ways in which women's 
colleqes versus coeducational collects influence 
female student's career plans. If sex of the 
role nodel %#ere an important factor, the wranen's 
colleqes have the potential for for qreater iiii- 
l>act on %#DiBcn than coeducational roll«<ios. The 
VfOnen's College Coalition (1976) rerwted that 
the percent of female faculty at women's col- 
leqes is 2H times the national averaqe for all 
hiqher education institutions and that thf \^t- 
ccnt of female faculty with the rank of full 
professor is more than four times the national 
averaqe. 



FEmLE SOCIALIZATION 

f>nciU, Meeker and Borqus (1977) theorize that 
there are a number of factors whirh Toay affnct 
female socialization, sex role learninq, and the 
career choice processes in colleqe women. To 
assist in understanding the interrelationships 
amonq the factors and to facilitate career coun- 
sel inq the authors have developed a model, 
Fiqure 1, to show the factors. The work of 
other researchers whose work is reviewed in this 
section tends to confirm these relationships. 

Mothers are reyorted by some researchers to in- 
fluence thfiir daughters' attitudes conrerninq 
employment and eciuity between the sexes. Voqel , 
Broverman, Brov,.rman, Clarkson and Rosenkrantz 
{1970) found that both males and females whose 
nKithrrs worked F^rccived less difference between 
thi* masculine and franinine roles than thosP in- 
divirJudls with h<irapmakinq mothers, thir; of cur- 
red because the fathers were more apt to partxci 
f^ite in household tasks. Simultaneously, mater- 
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nal employment tended to "upgrade" the daughter's 
perception of her own sex with regard to those 
characteristics that are consictered socially de- 
sirable for the opposite sex. The researchers 
concluded that "|>reBunHbly , the less restrictive 
snd mort congruent definitions of sex roles held 
by children of working mothers influence role 
behavior so that the children of vwrkint^ mothers 
fool even frwr thun tlKjir poronts to fnq.ige in 
overlapping role behaviors, and so achieve in 
their own lives a greater degree of sex role 
equality- (p. 391). 

Baruch (1972, 1974) also found that the mother's 
attitude toward a dual role pattern and her suc- 
cess with it were significantly related to her 
female subjects' attitudes toward careers. When 
asked "Which parent do you resemble most over- 
all?" and "Assum-? that your life pattern will 
resenisle that of one of your parents, which 
would you prefer it to bo?" (p. 175) d,iughters 
of working mothers preferred the mother for pat- 
tern preference. Daughters of non-work inq rat^th- 
*'rs who were dissatisfied with their role were 
rarely chosen for pattern preferenro. Kiruc h 
(1974) concluded that father identification may 
reflect the negative aspects of Lhf- traditional 
female role. 

other researrhers have stroRsi'd the role of the 
father in the development of their dauqht«'rs' 
career-orientation and/or career saliencf. 
(Acker and Howard, 1972; M. Johnson, 1963; R. 
Johnson, 1970; Lynn, 1972, 1974; Oliver. 1975; 
W*.rt?s, 19fi7). Johnson (1961) and Lynn (1M74) 
both emr^hasizr that sex rc^le differentiation is 
rc'suU ff ifJfn< if HMt i' ti 'f'X.'s with 
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the father. The father rewards his daughter by 
his appreciative attitude for her being good 
and beii^ attractive (fminine). ThuSf the 
father reinforces the traditional sex role for 
ucnaen. At the sane tins he exerts pressure ax^ 
discipline on his sons to be nen and not show 
any signs of t&ainiBm. By identifying with the 
father, children break their initial dependency 
relationships with the mother , %fho tends to 
treat children of both sexes the saae. Lynn 

(1974) cites a sttidy done by Vatvm in 1970 in 
which waen oriented toward hoiaesiaking saw their 
relationship with their fathers as freer » acre 
sensitive, anoother, and more pleasurable than 
career-oriented coeds saw theirs. The sore 
feminine girls had more nurturant fathers, tim 
two types of y^men did not differ in their per- 
ception of the mother-daughter relationship. 

Identification with both mother and father ap- 
pears to be important in women's career orienta- 
tion. For this reason Johnson (1970) cautions 
us not to infer that career orientation is whol- 
ly indicative of masculine identification. How- 
ever, he found that women with interests in 
scientific areas do tend to identify ii»re with 
their fathers than their mothers. 

Chi Idr earing methods also contribute to the ca- 
reer choice process. Kriger (1972) and Oliver 

(1975) found that control and nurturance are im- 
portant in the development of career-oriented 
women. Oliver (1975) found that career-oriented 
subjects perceived their fathers as being less 
accepting than the homemaking-oriented women. 
The career-oriented subjects identified more 
highly with their fathers than the ho»eraaking-or- 
ientei women. Kriger (1972) found that hoB«- 
wakprs bad been the recipients of significantly 
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wore parental control than had %if«Min in either 
female dominated cx^upations or aale dominated 
occupations* 

Other researchers have found that the education 
of the father is an important factor in the 
clwice of career ss^e by the dai^hter* Herts 
(1967) foynd that the choice of a m>n-tradition- 
ai career was associate with a high educational 
level for the subject's father. He ccmcltided 
that differentiated career choices among i/fomBn 
is the perogative of ttose frm higher aicial 
class backgrounds* 

In a study by Repucci (1971) parental education 
was positively related to superior performance 
on three tasks (iffird reoognitionr wxd naming, 
gmd finding ami touching an mbeckled figure) for 
girls, but unrelated for boys* For a girl, the 
father's educational level yfas more closely as- 
sociated with her performance than was her moth- 
er's* Other research findings cited by Lynn 
(1974) pertaining to the father's education and 
competence as related to his daughter's achieve- 
ment arei (I) the more iiq)ortant the father felt 
his own cG«i{^tence to be, the more likely he was 
to praise and criticize the performance of his 
daughters, (2) daughters wto excell^ in reading 
and aritlvnetic had fathers who praised and re- 
warded their intellectual efforts and seldom 
criticized them, (3) fathers (and mothers) who 
did m>t reject their daughters ai^ fathers who 
praised them for their accOTiplishments tended to 
have daughters %^ took responsibility for their 
own successes and failures, and. (4) the amount of 
time the father spends reading was strongly as- 
sociated with the verbal achievement of his 
daughters, but not his sons. 
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NtnercHis stiidief} r^riint to the socioecommlc 
tackqroumi of carcNir-sallcmt licmen as beitiq im- 
portant deteroinants in choosinq atypical ca- 
reers. Cross (1971) foimd that the higher the 
educational and socioeconomic level of the par- 
ents, the less differentiation wa» nade by the 
, fiarents beti^ren the ediK:at ional need.; of sons 
and daughters. This fimlinq was confirm'^d by 
Standley and Soule (1974), Shea (1971) Mals;hok 
(1970) and Yorburq (1974). Shea (1971) and 
Walstok (1970) particularly raphasised tl^ en- 
richment provided by highly educated {>arrnts In 
the form of greater access to informational re- 
sources, i.e., books, newspapers, library, etc. 
Zach and Price (1973) cite several other re- 
search studies showing the extent to which far- 
onts subscribe to traditional sex-role expecta- 
tions, arxl the extent to which their children 
d^Bonstrate sex-typical behaviors, is nc^qative- 
ly correlated with socloeconowir status. 

Nimirrhin (196^) and Minuchin, Riber, Shaf^iro 
<ind Zimiles (1969) fowid that differing f.hilo- 
Sophies of child rearing and eduratinn influ- 
ence the formation of sex-role attitudes. In 
their study of nine-year-old iniddlcr -class, whitp, 
urban children from traditic/nal and modern 
schools, they found that girls espousing the 
more culturally stereotyred roles for tlie fondle 
wert? more likely to attend traditional schools. 
Traditional schools were defined as thosr^ which 
stressed the mastery of a specific body of es- 
tablished facts, authoritative control by the 
teacher, the competitive and cc^iparatlve evalu- 
ation of achievement, and fixed conceptions of 
sex-appropriate roles* Modem schools empha- 
liizcfd an activity oriented curriculum follciwing 
the developmental trends of the children, demo- 
cratic control by the teacher, individualized 
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evaluation of achievement, and open conceptions 
of Hex-ap|.rot»rititc» rojon. 

Children attending. the modern schools saw their 
roles as being more related to their interests 
and experiences* Then looking at family back- 
ground, th<? repoarrhers found that girls frow 
cl«arly modern families were significantly less 
ROx-tyfK^ in play than girl*; from tr.idit inti«il 
fami 1 ies or boys* 



RESEMKril ON THE REIATIONSHIP BEmfEEN CX)LLE(;E 
TYPE Mm CAREER ACHIEVQ«m 

In 1973, Tidball first suggested that college 
type twoQ^n's, coeducational) may influence wo- 
men's career achievement* She studied the edu- 
cational backgrounds of 1500 career successful 
wcwKjn listed in Who * s^ Who of^ toer ican Jtoppn > 
For the lion in thiB group wlw> wre riillccn* 
grafiuates she com|iared the nuiyd>er of arhiov- 
crs/1000 wnuwn griduates/decado for rnrvlufnt ion- 
al colleges and iiKjmen's college?;. The rcssult 
showed that approximately twice as many success- 
ful career wcTmen irere graduates of woiw?n*s col- 
leqes. Other findings were: (1) ^the r<>rrcla- 
tion coefficient for the percentage of men en- 
rolled ami women achievers has a negative value 
of -0*917 and hiqh statistical siqnifircincc 
(f* 0,005)*' n4)j (2) *'thf? number of wcnnen 
faculty arKl the nundber achievers wore found 
to be dei»endent variables with a statistically 
significant positive correlation coefficient", 
{♦0.95:*, p 0.005) {p. 133) r and (3) the cor- 
relation roeffirient •'indicates no statistically 
significant correlation betvieen these two vari- 
ables'* (achievers and men faculty), i.e., "the 
nui^>er of men faculty neither enhanced nor de- 
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tzacUd froB Ute out{nit of ifomon achievers" (p. 
133) . 

FroB these results TiAsall urges tlie mforcenent 
of the af f Insstive action plans endorsed by nost 
colleges. She believes that the hiring of snre 
nooien faculty ipM^rs will provite fesMile stu- 
dents with snttels of voaen achievers in mm-tra- 
ditional careers as well as in the traditional 
careers, thus, leading to nore a^ieving woii»n. 

fwo major flaira in Tidball*s research were noted 
by I«ntx (1977) t use of a biased data base and 
interpretation of a positive correlation between 
m^)er of achieving was»n ai^ miaber of feaale 
faculty as having a cause-effect relatiom^ip. 
Xn spite of these pnAltsoa, Tidball's work pro- 
vided the inpetus for other rei»archers to use 
college type as a variable %Aen studying feiaale 
career develt^inent. 

Lentz (1977, 1980b) hypothesised that the 
pre-college «>cialication process auid the selec- 
tive recruitment of colleges would result in 
differences betiraen women's college enrollees 
and coeducational collage enrollees on the factor 
of career salience. Career saliemce is defined 
as a prominent or noticeable desire to ^rsue a 
career. Masih (1967) identified three major 
deterainants of the variables (1) the degree to 
which a person is career motivated, (2) the de- 
gree to i^ich an occupation is important as a 
source of satisfaction, and (3) the degree of 
priority ascribed to the occupation among other 
sources of satisfaction. 

Results of Lentz' (1977) study indicate that wo- 
nen entering wcMien's colleges are significantly 
more career salient than «M)men enrolling in coed- 
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ucational colleges, particularly at thev^ry se- 
lective institutions. Xn addition, wc»en enter- 
ing very selective woa»n's colleges give greater 
weight to career-oriented reasons for their col- 
let choice than do their ccninterparts in coedu- 
catismal colleges, thaa, «#e may conclude that 
college (mtput may ^rtly reflect the input to 
the institution. 

Other researchers (Gates and Williamson, 1978; 
and Broim, 1978 and 1979) also used college type 
(coeducational, women's) as a variable when 
st\^ing f^ile career plans and achieveiront. 
Oates and Williamson (1978) studied the produc- 
tion of achievers ai^ the occupational choices 
of these achievers from three college types t 
Seven Sisters (a highly selective group of wo- 
nKm's colleges frequently ccaipared to the Ivy 
Xieague collets), other wmen's colleges, and 
coeducational colleges. Biey found that "wo- 
s»n's college achievers (achievers are persons 
listed in Who's Who in America^ 38th Edition , 
1974-1975) were distributed among five basic 
occupational cate^ries in proportions similar 
to those of their coeducational counterparts and 
that even within occuK«tional areas, there are 
few significant differences between the two 
types of collet" (p. 804) . Regarding produc- 
tion, they concluded that while women' s colleges 
produce more achievers than do co^ucational 
colleges, most of th«n come from the Seven Sis- 
ters colleges. The question of vAiy this occurs 
rraains unans%fered. Ho«#ever, Oates and William- 
son suggest that the results may be more a fui»c- 
tion of family socioecoiKwiic level than Emis- 
sion c<M?>etitiveness, although selectivity is an 
important factor. 

Using data from the Cooperative Institutional 
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Research ProgroQ ccMidi^ted by the American 
Council on Education and tlM University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Brown (1979) found that 
institutional variables (selectivity, sise, 
public/private, coeducaticmal/V<»en*s, sectar- 
ian/ik>nsectarian) iMve an iiq>act on the career 
aspirations of college wnen «Hien family back* 
grouikl, imiividual attitudes and behavior, and 
previous career plans are controlled. She re- 
ported that, overall, the effects on career 
plans and self-este«B are positive for highly 
selective Mca^n's colleges. Positive effects 
on ifOBwn's career plans are also found for high- 
ly selective universities and relatively unse- 
lective nonsectarian coeducatixmal colleges, 
conversely, the effects on career plans and 
self-esteoB are negative for large, public in- 
stitutions with low selectivity. 



CONTDIPORARY VlEiJS OF tfCmQI'S COLLEGES 

These results seen to substantiate the argui^nts 
offered by woiron's college advocates for the ex- 
istence of sinqle-sex institutions. Advocates 
of these institutions (Cole, 1972j Sandler, 1971; 
Torapkins, 1972? and Truaan, 1971) proclaim that 
women's colleges make a major contribution by 
providing a sv^portive environment in which wo- 
men are free to develc^ their career potential. 
They emphasize that at a women's college, vRwien 
are first class citizensi they don't have to 
compete either with or for men. The absence of 
men relieves the pressure to follow the tradi- 
tional female role and, thus, vomen have greater 
potential for fulfilling themselves. Sandler 
(1971) sees the irfomen's colleges as providing a 
setting in which worm can flourish and develop 
i^ile examining and reevaluating their lives as 
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womaTi"a place where they can be "deconditioned*' 
from the sex-role stereotypes imposed by society. 



DIFFERENCES IN fTOMEN'S FRESKIAN VERSUS S£31I0R 
CAREER SAtlENCE RATIIK^S AT liDMEN'S AND COEDCXIA- 
TXONAL COLLEGES 

In siuraarlEing her extensive review of the lit** 
erature on factors related to career cMiinitiBenti 
Zuckerman (1976) c<mcli^ed that there are **too 
few studies coiK:emed with the relationship be* 
tween ediK:aticmal cpals and wain's colleges, 
influential others and the iiuBber and age of 
children to analyxe" (p. 216) . 

In respcmse to this need Lentz (1980a) condtKrted 
a follow up sti^y of her original sample in 
spring, 1979# irtien the wca^n graduated from col- 
lege. She looked for changes in career salience 
after four years of attendance at the saiM 
post -secondary institutions. Analyses of vari- 
ance indicated that graduates of very selective 
wc»»en*8 colleges are more career salient than 
female graduates of con^rable coeducational in* 
stitutions. Significant differences in career 
salience were also foiind among coeducational 
colleges at the three selectivity levels (selec- 
tive, very selective, highly selective) • Com- 
parisons indicate that all grwips significantly 
iiKireased in career salience over the four years 
of college attendance. However, coeducational 
colleges achieved greater growth in the percent- 
age of career salient wc^n than wt»en's col- 
leges. Among cm^lucational colleges, very se- 
lective colleges showed almost no growth in the 
percentage of career salient waron while selec- 
tive colleges had twice the growth of the total 
coeducational sample. 
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WOMEN'S CAREER ASPIRATIONS 



The fact that tipcswn's career cpals shift signif- 
icantly in the four to six year period aftor 
high sctool graduation was doci^nted by Zucker- 
man (1976) » Tanqri (1971) showed that there was 
a drastic shift item role innovation to tradi- 
tional careers during the first two years after 
college graduation. Scnoe radical changes in 
the sex-role Ideology of their subjects one year 
after college graduation wsls noted by Angrist 
and Alraquist (1977) « 

Other reseachers (Klesmck and Bd%iards, 1973 1 
Sutherland, 1978; ar^ Turner, 1^4) have studio 
women's career aspiraticms* Turner (1964) found 
son^ wcmen have goals which can be attained 
through {mrsuit of a career, others have occupa- 
tional cpals %^ich are secondary to their other 
life goals, and s€me wcmen have no goals rc^gard- 
ing paid esiploys^nt. In addition, certain goals 
of %4CTien can only be realized through the 
achievement of a husband i for example, wife of 
a corporate executive or wife of a remwned 
surgeon. This variety of goals held by urasien 
makes their ambition a cc^lex subject to study. 

Nevertheless, Sutherland (1978) atteo^ted to 
study women's professional aspirations. She 
found that both wcM&en's degree aspirations and 
professional aspirations were lower than those 
of TOn. In searching for variables to explain 
women's Icf^ aiid:>ition, Sutherland considered two 
areas; perswiality variables and monetary re- 
sources. Results of her investigation im}lcate; 
(1) nale students are supported by their fami- 
lies on \ grander scale than are fei»le students 
altiKHigh the|r often arc the less able scholars 
and (2) %#ra)en were characterized as having lower 
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levels of self -esteem and poorer adjustmcmt than 
men- 

Kl«WT»ack and Edwards (1973) sought to exf>ldin 
women's career as{;irations, alfio. Th^y found 
that the familial variables of father's occufia- 
tional status, mother's work snd family of ori- 
entation size an* related to wf)men'S orcuf>a- 
tinna.^ aspirations. However, these background 
variables are n^iated by dating status, ideal 
age at marriage and anticipated size of the 
family of procreation. 

Bamett and BanK:h (1978) summarized their re- 
view of the research on the relative occupational 
aspiraticms of males ai^ females with four con- 
clusions. "(1) Girls choose a more restricted, 
less varied range of occupations than do boys. 
(2) Occupational choices are highly stereotyped 
with resist to 9ex from a very early age. (3) 
About one-half to t«)-thirds of sc}KK>l-age girls 
aspire to be either a teacher, nurse, or secre- 
tary, regardless of their social class or race. 
...young girls' aspirations are high rplative to^ 
boys. By the end of high school, however, girls' 
choices are unchanged; boys' have ^ne up and 
surpass those of girls. (4) There is evidence 
that girls spelrif ically and intentionally avoid 
high-prestige occupations" {p. 133). While the 
reviewrs are optimistic that this pattern will 
ct^nqe as w^n^n attain greater representation in 
high- status occupations , th«* current picture is 
distressing 

SUMMARY OF LITERATURE AMD RATIONALE FOR PRESENT 
STUDY 

The coeducational versus single-sex education de- 
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bate has served as the igq^etus for using college 
type as a research variable. Researctwrs have 
liKifflented the fact that a di£^rc^rtionate nu»* 
ber of fesiale achiei^rs are graduates of wr^n^s 
colleges, particularly from those colleges which 
are very selective in actoiissions. Varicnis fac- 
tors have jbeen suggested to accoimt for the dif* 
ference: the greater nu^ier of female faculty 
and a^nistrators at wxsmn^s colleges irtio serve 
as. role nodels for the studsnts ami family back* 
groisid (socioeconomic level of tte f^lly) • 
Anotter researcher found that hiq^ly selective 
iA^9en*s colleges have a positive effect on their 
graduates* self-esteem and career plans wton the 
effects of familial variables, student attitudes 
and behavior, and previous career plans ar^ con- 
* trolled. 

In earlier research Lentz (1977) found that at 
the time of collect enrol Iwent students af very 
selective %#omen's colleges were significantly 
more career salient and attached greatifr imijor** 
tance to career^oriented reasons for their col- 
lege choice than did coeducational college wo- 
men. A follow-up study (Lentz, 198(ft>) of the 
same population at the time of graduation showed 
that graduates of very selective wonen's col- 
leges had maintained their significantly higher 
career salience scores when compared to gradu-* 
ates of coii?>arable coedu ca ti bi al institutions • 

T\w results of the studies sunmsarized above do 
not give us a clear picture of the factors con- 
tributing to the disi^rity in achievpment be- 
tween women's college graduates and coeducation- 
al college graduates. If careet salience is an 
important factor it should be monitored over 
time. In the present research, the third phase 
of a longitudinal study, the researcher rontin- 
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ues to track this variable for the two college 
types and three levels of selectivity. In addi- 
tion, she attn^ts to identify variables predic- 
tive of career salience*. Factors included in 
this search fall into four cate^rles: educa- 
tional background, career i>lans, familial influ- 
ences, and parental background. 

Ttie current research attempts to expand our 
knowled^ of women's career develof^nent beyond 
the variable of career saliejpce. A second fac- 
tor which seems to *>e iB?»rt«it in career suc- 
cess is length of career involvwient. The re- 
viewed literature indicates that continuously 
eii?)loyed %«>mBn ^nerally have more education, 
more desirable job assignments, and greater per- 
sonal income than noncontinuously «nployed women. 
If these factors are indicative of career 
achievement. It is i^wrtant to know the vari- 
ables which predict career involvement inwedi- 
ately after college graduation. This study at- 
teiTQjits to identify these variables. 

Research on wosaen's career ctevelopr^nt indicates 
that women generally hold lower career aspira- 
tions than men and that collet type and selec- 
tivity level influence women's career aspira- 
tions. Thus, career aspiration level was used 
as the (tependent variable in seeking to verify 
differences on this variable between college 
types and among selectivity levels. 

STATEMENT OF RESEARCH QUESTICMJS 

This research study was ctesigi^d to respond to 
four n^jor gimstions* 

1. Is there a significant difference 
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In career salience bet%ieen M^n's 
college graduates and coedi^ation* 
al college gradtuitee oiw year af « 
ter graduation? 

2. What factors predict career sali- 
ence? 

3. Which variables can be used to pre* 
diet career involvmrant one year af- 
ter college graduation? 

4« Is there a relationship between the 
level of career aspiration and type 
of college attended (%ii»en*8, coed-* 
ucational}? 
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CSiapter 3 
HOW THE STUDY WAS CONDUCTED 



SUBJH?rS 

^e subjects were fCTiale graduates of six wc»r%n*8 
colleges and nine coeducational colleges* The 
collets f rem which the subjects irare drawn con-* 
sisted of mall, private, liberal-arts institu* 
tions Imated in the m>rtheastem United States. 
Alt}»ugh soBie of the colleges maintain their his* 
torical denosBinational affiliations, only those 
which operate as rK»n-*deiiioninational institution^ 
were inclwted in the study* All of the colleges 
had a yearly ^^rehensive fee greater than 
$3,500*00 and offered a similar type of program 
%^en they %rere selected for the initial phase of 
this longitudinal study in 1975* 



Pro:;edures Used to Select the Colleges 

Inscriptions in Barron's Profiles of American 
Colleges (1973) were used to select the woiren's 
colleges and coeducational colleges which fit the 
criteria stated above regarding size, type of 
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colleger type of prcqr am 0 qeoqr^rfiic location and 
cost* The level of ^itaii salon con^^etltivcness 
{elective # very selective, highly selective) for 
erch college vas identified* Barron (1973) cte* 
fines these levels of €»3mis8ion con^titiveness 
as folloirs: 

Sele c tivy g This category is a wide one, 
covering collets that enroll sti^lents with 
median SAT test TCores from the up|>er 400s 
(above 450) to about 550 or fr<» 21 to 23 
on the ACT* Many of these colleges require 
students to have school averages of B- or 
better, although other colleges state a min-» 
imm of C-^ or C. (^erally these colleges 
prefer students in the top half of the grad- 
uating class* 

Very Selective i The colleges in this cate- 
^ry adsit students «rtiose averages are no 
less than B- and ^Aio rank in the top 30 per 
cent to 50 per cent of their graduating 
class* They report that tlwir freshnien have 
median scores in the 550 to 600 range on the 
SAT and beti#een 23 and 26 on the ACT<. 

Highly Selective > Colleges in this group 
look for students with grade averages of B^ 
to B and accept most of their students from 
the top 20 per cent to 30 per cent of the 
high school classt Median scores of fresh- 
men enrolled in these colleges ranc^ frrai 600 
to 675 on the SAT and from 26 to 28 on the 
ACT. (p. vii) 

The Colleges which fit the criteria of the study 
were compared at each level of £ktmission com- 
petitiveness using Astin's (1965) five Estimated 
FrG5;hman In^mt Factors and eight Scores on the 
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Environmental Assessment Technique. ThUB# the 
thirteen variables uced for identification of 
college samples are; 

Estimated Freshmen Input Factors 
Intellectualism 
Estheticism 
Status 
Pragmatism 
Hascul inity 

Scores on the Environmental Assessment 
Technique (EAT) 

Estimated Selectivity 

Size 

Itealistic Orientation 
Scientific Orientation 
Social Orientation 
Conventional Orientation 
&iterprising Orientation 
Artistic Orientation 

Colleges %tfere con^red by grafting the T^'-score of 
each variable for each college being considered 
for the study on a grid designed by Astin (1965)* 
Those %#omen's colleges at the highly selective 
le^l %^re graphed* The three colleges that 
appeared to be most similar were selected by the 
researcher to be solicited for particii>ation in 
the res^rch study* The same procedure was fol- 
lowed for each type of college at each level of 
admission competitiveness to ascertain the eigh- 
teen colleges that would best fit the research de- 
sign* Table 1 shgws the T-scores of the colleges 
in each group for the thirteen variables. I^ntz' 

Within each cell the coeducational colleges are 
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similar on all of Ai In's (1965) variables. The 
iMKBen's alleges are ox^rable on the criterion 
variable, selectivity, within each cell. They 
differ on sone of the other variables by sore 
than one standard deviaticm %fithin a cell, but 
the overall configuration of the colleges within 
€Mch cell is similar. 



Procedures JSb^ to Solicit Collie Participaticm 
in 1975 

^ter this initial analysis of colleges, the re* 
searcher wrote to the president of mch college 
briefly ocplaining the study and requesting the 
c^^rtunity to neet with hla/her to discuss the 
possibility of the college participating in the 
research. Bach letter was followed by a tele- 
piKme call to ronf im an apfjointa^t with the 
president or hia/her designee. Interviews were 
obtained at sixteen of the eighteen (alleges. 

Tho researcher visited the sixteen colleges ex- 
hibiting an interest in discussing the study. 
At the tine of each visit the researcher explain- 
ed the stixiy in greater detail— how she becaoe 
interested in the topic, her hypotheses, and her 
research design. She requested the participation 
of the college in carrying out the research! I.e., 
the TOlle^e %K»ald request its entering class of 
wc^n to respomS on a voluntary basis to a 
questionnaire provider] by the researcher. 

Of the sixteen colleges visited, fourteen agreed 
to participate in the studyt nine coeducational 
colleges, three women's colleges at the selective 
level, and two wcanen's colleges at the very se- 
lective level. 



Efforts were m^ie to recruit alternate colie^s, 
i4iich met tim reqvirenents of the stx^, in onter 
to ccaq>lete the design* Tl^se attempts were un<^ 
successful I thereforei the initial phast; of this 
longitudinal study was conducted with those col- 
leges already in agre^^t. 



Procedures Used to Solicit College Participation 
in 19^9 and 1980 

In early 1979^ the researcher wrote to the presi- 
dents, or previous designees «i of the fourteen col-- 
leges %ihich participated in the 1975 study and re- 
quested their cooperation in the condt^t of a fol- 
low-up stikly as the original subjects graduated 
from college in Spring, 1979* "flie colleges were 
told of the 1fc»en's Educatimial Equity Act fund- 
ing received for this study iirtiich focuses on 
factors influencing women ^s career develoj^nt 
during tt^ first post-baccalaureate year* The 
desireability of having 1979 data on the subjects 
in order to enhance tJw 1980 study was explained. 
To obtain the 1979 data the researcher agreed to 
underwrite all costs. 

Letters soliciting participation in the 1979 and 
1980 studies were also sent to the four colleges 
which had not cooperated in the 1975 study. 

All letters were followed by a telei^ne call. 
This solicitation resulted in the participation 
of all the colleges in the original study, plus a 
third woa»n»s college at the very selective 
level of admissions* 

The distribution of colleges and subjects for the 
phases of the longitirfinal study completed to 
date are slK>wn in Table 2. 
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qwstioimaire items which constituted the 
nain data collectimt sys^a used in this re- 
search were developed by a>irley Angrist for her 
longitudinal study of career salieiwe aaoi^ the 
wosen in the class of 1968 at Margaret-Morrison 
College of Carnegie-Mellon University. Her in- 
atrxsBent varied from year to year to reflect 
prevailing issues and concerns, with certain 
itens resaining constant. th« aaae is true of 
the questionnaire used in this longitudinal 
study. For exanple, when the wonen entered col- 
lege in 1975 of interest was the career they in- 
tended to pursue } in 1979 interest shifted to 
the stability of their career choicei and in 
1980 the concern of the researcher was wirather 
or not they had been able to obtain a Job in the 
career of their choice. These, and similar con- 
cerns, relating to the status of the subject's 
career develoisient made questionnaire modifica- 
tion necessary tor each phase of the study. 

TWO other modifications were made to facilitate 
use of the questionnaire with a large sa^le of 
nail respondents and to increase response reli- 
ability. (1) The questions were logically se- 
quenced and grouped in saajor categories %rt»ich 
were hypothesized to influence career develop- 
ment. In the 1980 study five major categories 
of questions were asked: aSucational back- 
ground, career plans, familial influences on ca- 
reers, parental background, and reactions to tiie 
study, (2) C^n-ended questions were rewritten 
as closed questions; i.e., specific response al- 
ternatives were given from which the subject 
could select the roost appropriate response for 
her. 




The original questionnaire contained eleven 
items that Angrist identified as forming a "Life 
Style Index," a measure of women's career sali- 
ent. In each {diase of this study the questions 
forming this index were kept intact and served 
as the ^pendent variable to test for career sa- 
lience. 

Angrist (1971-72) coasted the test-retest reli- 
ability of the Life Style Index as .79 nrhen the 
freshman through junior ii^xes were used. Ij^ien 
the sc^^K>more through senior iiMlexes «rare used, 
the test-retest reliability was .88. 

This researcher performed an item analysis on 
the U.fe Style Ir^ex. ^e point biserial corre- 
lations ii^icate that one item has an extremely 
low correlation with the criterion score, sug- 
gesting that the item is poor in discriminating 
between career salience and non-career salience, 
nie other ten itmm of the index have point bi- 
serial correlations between the recommended pref- 
erence level of .30 and .79 (Ebel, 1965 i and 
Lindquist, 1951). The split-half reliability of 
the test was calculated as .78 while the 
Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficient, the 
mean of all split-half coefficients resulting 
frcwj different splittings of the test, was .685. 



Procedures 



Procedures for the 1975 Study 

During the stmsner of 1975, the researcher mailed 
the appropriate number of questionnaires to each 
college. The college contact person then ar- 
ranged for presentation of the questionnaire to 
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the flr&t-year maon. Mbninistration of the 
^stioimaire lias handled by the fourteen E>ar- 
ticipatin9 colle9es in accordance with instruc- 
tions given by the author of this r^>ort. Each 
college nailed the ccn^leted but unscored, anon- 
yaious questionnaires to the author. 

One college differed scMBewhat frmi the other col- 
leges. This college nailed the survey instru- 
nent to the €mtering freslmen woron with a neno- 
randun f ron the Director of Student Developnent 
asking them to OM^lete the questionnaire and 
return it to the college in tha postage-paid en- 
velope. Upon retuim of the qurationnaires by 
the students f the un<^>ened envelop as were placed 
in a box which was forwarded to the res^rcher. 

TWO major nethods of questionnaire adninistra- 
tion were followed by the other thirteen col- 
leges. Seven colleges chose to ^tainister the 
questionnaires at residence hall or floor neet- 
ings. ^e residence advisors explained to the 
freshnen wonen the reason for the questionnaire 
and the importance of their filling it out. 
They distributed the questionnaires to the vron^n 
who either conpleted than at that time or re- 
turned then to the residence »ivisK>rs within a 
specified tine, usually less than two weeks af- 
ter the beginning of the fall seii»ster. After 
the deadline, the questionnaires were given to 
the college contact person, who returned then to 
the researcher. 

Six colleges administered the questionnaire as 
an integral part of freshman orientation. At 
five of these colleges time was set aside for 
quescionnaire responding and the instrunent used 
in this study was administered then. At the 
sixth college the questionnaires were distrib- 
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utdd at an orientation meeting with the dean and 
retuhMd af ter. cc»^letiwi to the dean's office. 
The de^ in charge, of orientation at each col- 
lege sailed the c^>le,ted questionnaires to the 
researcter. "* 

Although the questionnaires %#ere ai^nistered 
ui^ler varying circtpistances by the participating 
colleges, all subjects had the saii» instructions 
%«hich ai^ared on the >rc>nt of the questionnaire 
Inspection of the cc^leted questionnaires did 
not reveal any effects as a^functitm of differ- 
ent college pr oce d ures in adainistering the 
questionnaires. 

An analysis of the response rate indicated that 
67 per cent of the total sanple of freshman wo- 
nen within the fcnarteen colleges responded to 
the research questionnaire. Sixty-one question- 
naires were inc<^lete, giving a ussdsle response 
rate of 65 per cent. 



procedures for the 1979 Study 

The questionnaires ,p with a cover letter, were 
nailed to the fifteen colleges by the researcher 
In late April or early May, the college contact 
per^n distributed the questionnaires to the 
senior wonen and requested their cooperation in 
the study. Usually this request took the fom 
of adding a second cover letter in which the , 
contact person related the college's support of 
the study and stated how data fron the study 
would assist the college in neetir^ the needs of 
its students. 

At fourteen colleges the questionnaires were re- 
turned to the college contact person who, in 



turn, forwarded thc^ to the researcher, ttm 
other college rcKfuested its tmaen to return the 
research instrwaent to thB researclrar usli^ a 
huslness reply enveli^ supplied by the re- 
searcher* 

A response rate ot 37 « 4 oer cent ms receii^ 
froa the initial solicitati<Hi of subjects. A 
folloi#-ttp letter with a s^md ^mtiofinaire, 
and a postage-paid envelope # ms sent to all 
non -respondents during the sia^r sonths. A 
final re^^onse rate of 56.4 per cmt was i^tain-^ 
ed. 



Procedures for the 1980 Sti»3y 

Using iq>date^ address lists furnished by the 
fifteen colleges, direct mailinga were nade to 
the subjects. In late March, 1980, a letter was 
sent to the entire saa^le mplainii^r the third 
phase of the study, requesting participation, 
ai^ stating that they would be receiving a 
questionnaire soon. Tw weeks later the survey 
instruisent, with a postage-paid return envelope, 
was nailed. Reminders were sent to nonrespon- 
dents at two to three week intervals. In the 
event the questicmnaire was misplaced or lost in 
the mail, the secoiKl reminder inclined another 
copy of the questionnaire and a return envelope. 
The third, anA final, reminder set a date in 
mid- June as the deadline for return of question- 
naires, A response rate of 53.0 per cent %#as 
obtained. 



DATA AIJALYSES 

Data analyses will be discussed separately for 
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each research, ouesticm. 



Ouestion 1 

To determine whether there is a difference in 
career salience tetween wc^n*s colle^ gradu- 
ates and coediuraticmal college graduates one 
year after graduation, least squares analyses of 
variance were us^. A tiM-way least scpiares 
analgia of variance was performed to cos^re 
ooeducatimal colleges and wmen's colleges at 
the selective ami very selective adtaission lev- 
els on the variable of career salience. Due to 
the empty cell for the highly selective women's 
colleges, a one^-way least squares analysis of 
variance ^»s carried out on coeducational col- 
lets to determine irtiether there are differences 
in career salience aiEK>ng the three selectivity 
levels. 



{^estion 2 

Factors which predict career salience were de- 
terminckl through regression analysis. Initial- 
ly, data on selected items hypothesize to dis- 
criminate between career salient wranen and 
ncm-career salient vo^n were cross tabulated 
with high, median, and low scores on the Life 
style Ii^x. Those itessm i^ich shcHrad at least 
a 5 per cent difference in number of respondents 
between the high and low scorers were used in 
the regression analysis. Separate regression 
analyses %»re al^ carried out on the attitudl- 
nal variables and the behavioral variables. 
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Question 3 

Discriminate analysis was used to identify vari- 
able's %#r ich aic pr«*dictors of career involveflwent 
at the tenolnation of the first post-baccalaure- 
ate year* Career Involv^sent was defined as be- 
inq either ^i^loyed in the career of one's 
ctoice cr enrolled in graduate or professional 
school in order to continue preparation for em- 
ployment in the chosen career. TWo discriminate 
analyses \mte carried out. Analysis 1 TOught to 
discriminate between wraen who are career in- 
volved and those \Am are not career involved, 

Cc^itment to a career as measured by desire in 
an ideal %#orld to work was a factor in the sec- 
ond analysis. Four groups were identified and 
the discriminate functions differentiating among 
the groups determined by discriminate analysis. 
Thf» four groups were: women yho are currently 
career involved and wJ» in an ideal world want 
to work, women who don't want to work but are 
career involved now, woo^n %*o are xwt career 
involved now but wto want to work, and women who 
are not career involved and prefer not to work 
in the future. 



Question 4 

To determine whether there is a difference in 
level of career aspiration between college types 
and among selectivity levels, least squares anal- 
yses of variance were perform^, "fliese analyses 
were similar to those used to respond to ques- 
tion I. College type and collet selectivity 
level served as independent variables while as- 
piration level, measured by an organizational 
model, was the de|>endent variable. 
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Analyses of variance were also f>crformcd to com- 
{>are career aspiration levels, innovativeness of 
career clraice and {Hirsuit of graduate or profes- 
sional education among high, im^dian, and low 
levels of career salience. Scores of 0 to 6.99 
on the Life Style Index were defined as low ca- 
reer salience, scores of 7.00 to 9.99 represent* 
ed i^ian career salience, while scores of 10.00 
and above equaled high career salience. 
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Chapter 4 



CAREER SALIENCE 
OHE YEAR AFTER COLLEGE GRADUATION 



A review of the literature on the ls^>act of col- 
lege type on women's career achievement and/or 
career ^pals reveals mixed findings. Studies of 
woron who have been recognize for their success 
by being listed in Who's Who of American Wonen 
or Wto's Who in America indicate that women's 
college graduates are more likely to be listed* 
However f these women tend to be graduates of a 
small group of highly selective institutions 
rather than distributed evenly among selectivity 
levels* 

In studying the in^ct of colleges on women's 
career aspirations another researcher found a 
positive effect for highly selective wcMien's 
colleges when background variables, attitudes 
and behavior « and previous career plans were 
statistically controlled. 

Previous research conducted by this researcher 
on the relationship i^tvreen women's career sail- 
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Mice, college type and selectivity of college 
ii^Ucates that at the titte of college enrollrant 
wcmen's college sti«ient9 are aore career salient 
than students coirolling in oMdi;»ati€mal «>1* 
leges, particularly those at the very selective 
level. While i#c»en^s college stiatonts maintain- 
ed their lead in career salieiwe over the four 
years of college, all suhgroi^s of tte study had 
higher career salience ratii^ at the tiae of 
graduation. Asior^ selectivity levels* it is 
^^swrally the case that career salience is in 
direct proi:ortion to the selectivity of the 
college. 

The intent of the current stiKly is to further 
our lincwledge of i^oaen's career salience and how 
it varies over tism for subgroups defined by 
allege type and selectivity level. The major 
question to be acMressed isi 

Is there a significant difference 
in career salience between womin's 
college graduates and coeducation- 
al college graduates one year after 
grauuation? 

This question can be restated as three operation- 
ally defined sub-hypotheses. 

There is a significant difference 
in career salience between wcmn 
graduated from women's versus co- 
educational colleges. 

There is a significant difference 
in the career salience of woron 
graduated from colleges at differ- 
ent levels of admission c<xq>eti- 
t iveness • 
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Differences in career salience 
between college types are signif- 
icantly iiK)difi«l by the admission 
cc^^ tit iveness of the colleges. 



DATA ANALVSIS AND RESULTS 

The means and staidard deviation of each cell on 
the dependent variable "'career salience^" as 
measured by Angrist's Life Style Index, is shown 
in Table 3 for each phase of the longitudinal 
study. Career salieTCe ratings for the entire 
sa^le aikl for c^h cell of the research design 
increased frra the freshman to senior years in 
college. During tha first post-graduate year 
ratings decreased. 

A t«ro-way least squares analysis of variance was 
used to cospare coeducational and women's col- 
leges at the selective sikS very selective admis- 
sion levels. Results of this analysis indicate 
a significant difference tetween college types 
on the variable of career salience, F(i^9ii) 
10.726, p ^ .001. WcHimn's college graduates 
are more career salient than female coeducation- 
al college graduates. A priori orthogonal tests 
using the t-ratio resulted in a significant dif- 
ference in career salience between graduates of 
very selective %#omen's colleges and very selec- 
tive coeducational colleges, t » 2.74, p< .01. 
This is consistent with the researcher's 1975 
and 1979 study results • 

Ito differences %iere found between selectivity 
levels in the two-way analysis of variance nor 
was there an interaction between college type 
and selectivity level, ^is suggests that ca- 
reer salience is regressing toward a mean for 
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both college type and selectivity level. Table 
3 shows that the first post^-graduate year has 
h^ a moderating effect on career salience* 

Significant difference in career salience i^ere 
foimi ssaong the three selectivity levels for co- 
educational colleges using a one-way least 
squares analysis of variaiKre. Using the t-* ratio, 
it was detensiirad that the differences occur be- 
tween highly selective colleges and very selec* 
tive colleges « t » 3«1S, p Z *01« aM bet%#een 
highly selective colleges and selective colleges, 
t B 3,696, p < «01« Again # this result is xx>n^ 
sistent with the 1979 study. However ^ in this 
study there is no significant difference in ca- 
reer salience between very selective and selec* 
tive colleges. Means are ik>w sinilar for these 
two groups. This can be seen on Graph 1, which 
shows the career salience scores for each cell 
of the research design at three points in tiise 
~ 1975, 1979, 1980. 

Since subjects participate anonymously in the 
1975 {4iase of this longitudinal study, it is not 
possible to analyze the data using 1975 career 
salience scores as cover iates in determining 
whether there has been a significant change in 
career salience over the five year period. How- 
ever/ t-tests %#ere carried out to assess changes 
that may have occurred from 1979 to 1980 for 
those subjects who responded to the survey in- 
strument in bpth of those years (N = 746} . Re- 
sults of these tests for each cell of the re- 
search design are given^ in Table 4. Only one 
gi.oup showed a significant change in career sa- 
lience — gr^uates of very selective women's 
colleges. 
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DISCUSSION 

Career salience is not a stable variable. Graph 
1 shows that career salience iiKireases frcm col- 
lege entrance to graduation for each sub*group 
of the research design and that the range of 
gn>up TOans is similar at these tw points in 
tiro. One year after graduation career sali- 
ence has declined* However, the groups are ix»re 
siiailar in their ratings of career salience as 
their iKan scores have half the range found in 
the earlier stvuSies. 

In spite of the greater similarity among all 
subgrmips, analyses of variance resulted in a 
significant difference bet%reen college types, A 
priori tests indicate that graduates of very se- 
lective VK»ien*s colleges continue to a^intain 
their higher career salience when cos^ared to 
graduates of very selective ^educational col** 
leges* Among coeducational institutions « gradu- 
ates of highly selective colleges are signifi- 
cantly more career salient than graduates of the 
other two subgroups (very selective and selec- 
tive colleges) . 

In view of the positive effects proclaimed for 
women's colleges, it is t^ommended that this 
longitudinal study be replicated in order to es- 
tablish %rtiether the effects found are unique to 
this research* Tyo quest i<^s which ne^ to be 
addressed are: What are the social processes 
which contribute to fluctuations in career sali- 
ence? and trhat impact does college have on the 
career salience of its graduates? Moreover, the 
maintenance of career salience ratings after 
college is problematic. What factors account 
for the sudden decrease? Several mediating 
factors are suggested from the literature 
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(Klennack and Edwards, 1973) and data collectied 
in this research: dating status, marriage, 
birth of children, and the economic picture of 
the united States in 1980. 
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Chapter 5 
PSEDICTIIR3 CAREER SALIENCE 



In {Hursuing her loiigitudi;ial stijdy of %^(^en's ca- 
reer «OTmit3mnt with students at Margaret-ftorri- 
aon College, Angrist (1971-72) found "•that they 
all plan to work at sonie time in their lives, but 
a minuscule few are prepared to plan for work as 
a central part of ^ult life equivalent to the 
centrality of family* Cp. 29). She hypothesized 
that one f^tor relevant to this phenoTOnon is 
wcanen's socialisation which teaches them tu be 
flexible and open to tim myriad roles they will 
be expected to play as adults* This same factor # 
tu^wever, tends to delay the chcK>sing of an cxrcu** 
pation and ccfmitiMnt to a career. Thus, when 
Angrist developed the Life Style Index to measure 
wmBn*s career aspirations she believed career 
aspirations mist be viewed as basic to life style 
<Aoi.ces and ccmiitments. In fact, she iMgan with 
the assumption that women coisroitted to a career 
are strongly motivated to prepare for ai^ work in 
their chosen occupation. In addition she hypo- 
thesize that the desire to work must be strong 
enough for the woc^n to view herself as a career 
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woman and to develop a life style that permits 
tier to work; l.a.« she arranges her activities, 
fanily and edwration to facilitate pursuit of 
her career. 

tfasih (1967) defined career salience in a manner 
similar to Angrist's life style. She identified 
three major determinants of the variable! (1) 
th« degree to which a person is career motivated, 
(2) the d^ree to which an occupaticm is i^yor*-' 
tant as a source of satisfTCtion, and (3) the 
degree of priority ascribed to the occupation 
mong other sources of satisfaction. 

The Life Style Index measures women's career 
salience using eleven attitiKlinal variables re- 
lating to pursuit of post-baccalaureate educa- 
tion, desire to work versus participate in clubs, 
tobbieSf or volunteer activities, desire to work 
when various M^inatiOTS of children's i^es and 
adequacy of husband's salary are consider^, and 
goal for fifteen years hence. It is the goal of 
this study to determine additional attitudinal 
and behavioral factors which predict career 
salience one year after receipt of the baccalau- 
reate degree. Three questions are explored: 

ffhlch attitudinal variables of 
the woman or her parents are 
predictive of career salience 
one year after college gradua- 
tion? 

Which behavioral variables re- 
lated to the woman or her par- 
ents predict career salience 
at the end of the first 
post-baccalaureate year? 
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3. fftiich variables (attitiulinal 
and behavioral) are predictive 
of career salience one year 
after college graduation? 



DATA AIALYSZS AHO RESULTS 

Attiti^inal and behavioral items frcra the ques- 
tionnaire were cross tabulated with high, a^dian, 
and low scdras on the Life Style Index. Fifteen 
attittklinal variables (Table 5) and nineteen be- 
havioral variables (Table 6) which Viewed at 
least a 5 i^rcent difference in the niaober of 
respondents between the high and low scorers 
were identified for use in regression analyses. 

In the first analysis only attitudinal variables 
were entered into the imiltiple regression analy- 
sis. Seven variables, (Table 7) loet the criteria 
set by the tolerance level and the F-testi five 
of the factors were found to be significantly 
related to career salience. The career salient 
'woman attaches importance to having a career and 
she is certain she'll pursue her chosen occupa* 
tion, %Aich uses her special talents and inter* 
ests. She favors wcHnen's demands for equality 
and believes this equality should carry over to 
the home where housetold tasks are shared. 

Behavioral variables pr^ictive of career sali- 
ence were identified in the second analysis, 
(Table 8} • Again the tolerance level and F-test 
permitted seven variables to enter the* regression 
equation; five variables cxmtributed significant- 
ly to the predliction of career salience. The 
career salient vtc^n can be characterized as 
having a cKDther who works and does not criticize 
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Table 5 

Attitiidinal VarJables Used in 
Regression Analyses 



A» Certainty of pursuing ctmsen occupation 

B. In^rtant that occupation has high prestige 

C. I^wrtant that occupation involves vork 

with people rather than alone or with 
•things" 

D. Important that occupaticm has prospects of 

high income 
B. Important that occupation allows use of 

special abilities and interests 
F. Having a career is important for personal 

satisfaction 
G« Raising children is more a mother *s job 

than a father's 
H. Accept in special cases ^ the wife should 

do the cooking and house cleaning and 

the husband should provide the family 

with money 

I* If the man is wrking to support the fam- 
ily, his wife has no right to expect 
him to work when he's home 

J« A man who helps around the kitchen is do- 
ing nK>re than should be expected 

K. A roan ought to feel free to relax when he ^ 
gets home from %rark 

L. Favor women's demands for equality 

M. Important to mother that you pursue a 
career 

N. Important to father that you graduated 
from colle 

O, Important to father that you pursue a 
career 
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Table 6 

Behavioral Variables Used in 
Regression Analyses 



A. l^st-baccalaureate study 

B« Has ctosen a specific occupation 

C. School level whcm career choice was made 

D* Difficulty in finding present job 

E« Itother works 

P* Educational level of mother 

G. Mother di^aisses my problems as unimportemt 

H. Mother often criticize to unfairly* 
X. Mother is, a good listener 

J. Educational level of father 
K. Father gives me advice 

Father dismisses my problans air unin^r- 
tant 

M. Father offers sympathy and affection 
N. Father hard to talk to 
O. Father helps me witJi my problems 
P. Father is a good listener 

Career ctoicc influenced by husband 
R. Career ciwice influenced by college teach- 
er 

S. Career choice influenced by close male 
friend 
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Table 7 

Kvqrussion of Car««ir Salience on Attiti^inal Variables 



Independent Variable 


B 


Beta 


F 




Ii^x>rtance of having a 










career 


-1.08 


-0.29 


79.4S4 


.01 


E^liuility of housetold 








tasks 


-0.67 


-0.26 


62.894 


.01 


Equality of sexos 


-0.31 


-0.11 


10.076 


'.01 


Certainty of pursuing 










her chosen occu(>ation 


-0.18 


-0.05 


2.789 


.01 


Occupation uses special 








aoixxcies ana xnt;erest5 


0.18 


0.05 


2.478 


.05 


Occupation has prospects 








of high incdse 


0.095 


0.04 


1.503 


na 


Importance to anther 








that she pursue career 


-0.098 


-0.04 


1.354 


na 


« 0.272 


F - 44.033 




df = 7/827 





Table 8 

Regression ui: Career Salience on Behavioral Variables 



Independent Variable 


B 


Beta 


P 


P 


Mother works 


-0.31 


-0.12 


10.678 


.01 


post-baccalaureate study 


-0.56 


-0.12 


9.651 


.01 


Influence of husband on 










occupational choice 


-0.79 


-0.06 


2.567 


.05 


^5other does not critize 










ufif ai r ly 


0.24 


0.11 


5.309 


.01 


fath«'» il t f.mj uses problems 










uninifjnrtiint 


-0.16 


-0.07 


3.319 


.01 


Influence of college teach- 










nr (ju occu?»dtional choice 


0.72 


0.04 


1.241 


ns 


Mothfr IS a qor^d listener 


0.097 


0.05 


1.021 


ns 


P-* ^ 0.045 


r * 4.501 




df - 7/683 
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her daughter unfairly^ shto has a father 
8«ra times dlraisaes imt pv9blemB as beii^ unim- 
portant, and she is likely to have ccmtinued 
her educaticm/training during the first p08t-49ac' 
calaureate year. She ^^merally has i»t been in- 
fluenced in her career choice by her husband, 
primarily because she usually is m>t married at 
this point in time. 

Whsn career salience was regressed on both the 
attitudinal and behavioral variables fourteen 
variables entered the regression equations six 
attitudinal and eight behavioral, (Table 9). 
Five significant variables in tiM equation re- 
lated to the career salient ii«&an herself* It 
is important to the woman that she have a career 
And she tends to report a high level of certain- 
ty in pursuif^ her career. In onler to better 
prepare herself for her career she often has 
continued her professional education/training . 
during her first post-graduate ye«r. Finally, 
the career salient woman favors equality of the 
sexes and believes that this equality pertains 
to sharing household tasks as well as equality 
in the pursuit of her career ^>als. 

Four of the six variables related to mother's 
attitudes and behaviors which were entered into 
the multiple rcrgression analysis, vrere found to 
be significantly related to career salience* 
^tothers of high career salient women tend to 
work although their level of formal ^ucation is 
generally slightly lower than that of the moth- 
ers' of low career salient wmsn. These mothers 
are perceived to sometimes serve as good listen* 
ers and they seldom criticize their daughters 
unfairly. 

While nine variables dealing with father's atti** 
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tudes and behaviors were entered into the aoilti- 
pie regression analysis only one, father's edu- 
cational level f entered the regression equation. 
Ihis factor was not significantly related to ca- 
reer salience* 



DISCUSSION 

The factors which repeatedly enter the regres- 
sion equation and reach significance indicate 
that the career salient wmaan has the following 
characteristics i 

• considers having a career is^rtant 
to her personal satisfaction 

. believes in sharing household tasks 
with her spouse 

• supports equality of the sexes 

. feels certain that she'll pursue 
her chosen occupation 

• has ccmtinued her education during 
the first post -baccalaureate year 

• has a mother who %#orks 

. has a mother who dc^s not criticize 
her unfairly. 

Thus, Angrist's original ^sumptiort is support- 
ed: Career salient wonien are strongly motivated 
to prepare for and v^rk in their chosen occupa- 
tion. One year after college they report that 
having a career is ijsBportant for their personal 
satisfaction, that they have continued prepara- 
tion for their careers and that they feel cer- 
tain they will pursue their careers. 

It is too soon to determine whether nuirber and 
aqe of children and husband's salary are valid 
predictors of career salience, ^rhaps twenty 



Table 9 



Reqression of Career Saliei^ 
on Attitadlnal ai^ Behavioral Variables 



Independent Variable 


B 


Beta 


P 


p 


Ifl^iortancti of havinq a 










career 


-1.06 


-0.28 


62.843 


.01 


Equality of tK>usebold 










tasks 


-0.65 


-0.25 


48.594 


•01 


Equality of sexes 


-0.32 


-0.11 


9.339 


.01 


Mother works 


-0.24 


-0.09 


7.956 


.01 


Post-baccalaureate study 


-0.26 


-0.05 


2.744 


.01 


Certainty of pursuing her 










chosen occupation 


-0.X8 


-0.05 


2.231 


.05 


Influence of cpllege teacher 










on occupational choice 


0.74 


0.04 


1.759 


ns 



Mother does not criticize 

unfairly 
Mother is a good listener 
Occupation uses special 

abilities and inter&sts 
Occupation iias prospects of 

hiqh incon» 
Educational level of mother 
Influence of husband on 

occupational ctx^ice 
Educational level of father 



0.18 
0.12 

0.18 

0.11 
-0.11 

-0.49 
0.06 



0.07 
0.06 

0.05 

0.04 
-0.06 

-0.04 
0.04 



4.152 
2.088 

1.971 

1.741 
2.452 

1.330 
1.138 



.01 
.05 

ns 

ns 
.05 

ns 
ns 



0.290 



19.721 



df « 14/676 
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years hence the entire Life Style Index can be 
validated on this sasple. 

the vomen in this stiuiy are siailar to the Role 
Innovators studied by Tangri (197'?) . For both 
groups mother's working has had an iji^^act on 
daughter's career^orientation; for Tangri' s 
senile, this was the best predictor of role in- 
novativeness found enong a group of parental 
background variables. The Role Innovator tends 
to choose a vocation for personal satisfaction 
and is sore concerned with whether the is^ortant 
Bale in her life will acconsaodate her career 
than that he be a "good fanily nan". These 
characteristics seem to typify this sanple also. 
The w(»aen support equality of the sexes and 
sharing of household tasks which indicates their 
concern that a husband be aware of their pro- 
fessional needs. Is it possible that career sa-^ 
lience and role innovation are correlated? This 
question will be explored in Chapter 7. 
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Chapter 6 

PRQ)ICTItl5 CAREER INVOLVEMENT 
ONE YEAR AFTER COLLEGE GRADUATION 



Women are increasln9ly entering the workforce. 
Almost all of the i#osieni 99.3 percent, partici- 
patir^ in this study expect to hold paying jobs 
at least part of their adult lives • This is 
consistent with Census Bureau data which indi- 
cates that the more ^ucation a ytcman has the 
more likely she is to be ^asployed outside the 
lK>me and the snaller her family of procreation. 

Continuously employed vioQ^n have Ixen found to 
have more education, more desirable job assign- 
n^nts and greater personal income than noncon- 
tinuously en^Jloye^i wr-^en (Vetter & Stockburger, 
1977) • Since a high percentage of the sample of 
%i^en in this study expect to enter the labor 
market and since continuity of employment ap- 
pears to l::^ a pertinent variable related to re- 
wards received by wofi^n in their chosen occupa- 
tion, it is imjx:>rtant to identify the factors 
which are predictive of career involvement one 
year after receipt of the baccalaureate degree. 



The goal of the current study is to determine 
the variables which are pr«lictive of career in- 
imlv^rant at this early stage of career ^velop- 
s^t* Because of the time fraii^ of the study 
(one year after college graduation) it was rec- 
ognized that career involvei»»nt might take sev- 
eral forms « therefore, career involvraient was 
defined as either being €»^loy^ in the field 
in which one prefers to work or beir^ enrolled 
in graduate or professimal sc}k>o1 in order to 
prepare for raploynent in the preferred field. 
Honcareer involved women were defined as ttu>se 
m>t B^eeting the criteria for classification as 
career involved. 

It was hypothesized that many of the variables 
predictive of career salience, might also 
related to career involv«»nt« Thus, variables 
related to educational backgroxu^, career plans, 
fffinily influences, and parental background were 
proposed as correlates of career involvement. 
In addition, the subjects* career salience 
scores at the time of graduation were hypothe- 
sized to be related to career involvement one 
year hence* 

A second goal of the study is to differentiate 
between women in the two groups (career involved, 
noncareer involved) on a second variable: com- 
mitment to workfhg. Thus, functions differ- 
entiating between four groups will be determined: 
career involved wonten who in an ideal %tforld pre- 
fer to work continuously; career involved women 
who do not prefer to work? noncareer involved 
iiTomen who prefer to be employed continuously? 
and noncareer involved women who do not prefer 
to work. 
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DATA AHALYSIS AND RESULTS 

To determine the factors predictive of career 
involveswnt one year after college graduation, 
discriminant analysis was used. Career involve- 
TOnt was defines as either being employed in the 
career of ctoice or attending graduate, medical 
or law school in preparation for the career of 
choice. Thirty-seven variables were used in the 
analysis. Table 10 » These variables involved 
five categories: educational background, career 
plans, influence of f^nily of procreation or 
attittKies related to that family, {^rental back- 
ground, and career salience in 1979. In order 
to include career salience from 1979 as a vari- 
able, the sas^le was narrowed to, the 746 sub- 
jects %flTO parti^'ipated in the 1979 and 1980 
phases of the sti»iy. This pool of cases was 
saa^l^ in order to obtain 231 cases in each 
group (cameer involved, noncareer involved) for 
the analysis. 

The standardized canonical discriminant function 
coefficients for the variables which entered the 
discriminant function are reported in Table 11. 
The canonical correlation between the predictor 
variables and the two group membership variables 
is 0.4904. 

The group centroids for career involved and non- 
career involved are -0.562 and 0.562 re- 
spectively. Use of the discriminate function 
for class if icaticHi purposes reveals that 60.5 
{^rcent of the career involved women can be cor- 
rectly predicted « Prediction of the m^ncareer 
involved vtomen is less accurate, 64*5 percent. 

Career involved women tend to have high cumula- 
tive grade point averages in their undergraduate 
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Table 10 



Variables Used in Discrisainant Analysis 
Educational E^ckqrourKl 

Cumulative qrade point average at graduaticm 



Career Plans 

Have actively chosen an occupation 
Traditionality of ciwsen occupation 
Certainty of pursuing chosen occupation 
CX:cupdtion has high prestige 

Occupation involves work with people rather than alone or 

with things 
Occupation has inspects of high incoa» 

Occupation allows for use of special abilities and interests 

Occupation provides stable, STOure, futxire 

Occupation suits parent's ideas of success 

Occupation involves helping 

Attaches importance to having a career 

Level of career aspiration 



Family Influences 



Marital status 

Number of children 

Supix?rt of %«>men's equality 



Parental Background 
Mother 



Mother is- employed 

Traditionality of loDther's occupation 
f^;ther's educational level 

Imixjrtant to mother that daughter pursue a career 
Mother gives daughter advice 

Mother dismisses dauqhter's problems as unimportant 

Mother hard to talk to 

Mother helps daughter with her problems 

Mother often criticizes daughter unfairly 

ru^thc'r ib a good listener 

Mi*thtir has little fret: time 
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Table 10 (Continued) 



Father 

Father's educaticmal level 

Important to father that dai^hter {Hiraue a career 
Fattwr gives dai^ter advira 

Father dismisses da\^hter*a pzotolema as viniaaportant 

Father hard to talk to 

Fattier helps daughter vith het prcd>le8is 

Father often criticizes daughter unfairly 

Father is a good listeror 

Father has little free tioe 



Career Salience 
1979 score 



Table 11 



Standardized Discriminant Function Coefficients 
for Career Involvement One Year after College Graduation 



Variable 


Coefficient 


Cumulative grade point average 


0,14985 


Have actively chosen an occupation 


0.80623 


Importance attached to having a career 


0-18576 


Number of children 


-0-11989 


iBifortant to mother that daughter pursue a career 


0.19926 


Occupation has high prestige 


-0.22556 


Occuf/ation involves work with people rather than 




alone or with things 


-0.17470 


Occupation has prospects of high incon^ 


0.24659 


Occufution provides stable^ secure future 


-0.23645 


Mother often criticizes daughter unfairly 


0^27881 


Innovativeness of mother's occupation 


-0.11397 
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years and attach in^rtance to having a career. 
They arc B»re likely than noncareer involved wo- 
men to have na^te an active ctoice regarding the 
occupation they will pursue. Factors which are 
in^rtant to career involve^ women in choosing 
ttwir occupations are» whether the occupation 
involves work jwith people; provides a stable, 
secure future; and has high prestige. They are 
relatively leas concerned with whether the occu*- 
pation has prospects of high incone. 

Mothers are i^iortant in predicting graduate wo- 
toen's career involvement. Career involved women 
tend to have aethers pursuing traditional occupa- 
tions. Maternal attitudes also play a role in 
discriminating between career involved and non- 
career involved women. Daughters who are career 
involved perceive that it is important to their 
mothers that they pursue a career. However, they 
Oo not ap{)ear to have a close relationship with 
their mothers since they oerceive their mothers 
as criticizing them unfairly. 

A second discriminant analysis was performed to 
discriminate between the career involved and non- 
career involved women who, in an ideal world, 
prefer to si>end their time working and thoso who 
prefer to concentrate on home/family or occupy 
their time with hobbies, clubs, volunteer work, 
etc- Thus, four groups were used in the analysis 
cifp^T involved-prefer to work; career jnw.lved- 
prefer not to work; noncareer involved-f-refrr to 
work; noncareer involved-prefer not to work. The 
thirty-seven variables entered into the analysis 
were the same as for the first analysis. The 
namj'le size was reduced to 240 in order to have 
equal qroups of 60 sulijccts. 

Three discrimlnat functions %*ere obtained. The 
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first two functions aro sicfnificant and acroiint 
for 90.87 percent of the variance. The standard- 
ized canonical discriminant function coefficients 
and the canonical correlations for these func- 
tions are refx^rted in Table 12. 

Plotting the groi^ centroids in a plane graphi- 
cally illustrates the differences b€t%ireen the 
four groups^ Graph 2. Function I discriminates 
clearly between the career involved women who 
preler to work and the noncarror involved %fho <to 
not want to work. Career involved woB«n wIk> pre- 
fer not to work and tl»se who are not currently 
ii^rking but prefer to work are separated by Func- 
tion TI. 

Use of the discriminant functions to classify 
subjects indicates that 60.0 r^rcent of the ca- 
reer involved woinen who prefer to work can be 
corroctly groufjed. MMibershif* in the other three 
groups can be predicted with 55.0 f)ercent accur* 
acy. 

niSCflSSTON 

Career invnlv*?d wrimon who proft-r to work tend to 
bp those who havp actively chosen tho nrcupation 
they wish to pur.sue rather than stumlilfd into 
thv nrcur>arion by default. They are likely to 
have high grade j>oint averag€?s in the undergrad- 
uate years and to have scored hiqh on career sa- 
lience at the time of college qraduatio,», which 
confirms the fart that for their own }n*rsonal 
satisfaction they place a great deal of imt^or* 
tanr:3 on having a rareer. 

The career involved women who prefer not to work 
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StarKiardised Discrininant Function Coefficients 
for Four Groups Defined by Career Involvenent ami Preference to Work 

One Year After College Graduation 




Variable 

Cunsulative grade point average 

Have chosen an occupation 

Certainty of pursuinq chosen occupation 

Iinix}rtance attached to having a career 

Nunber of children 

Ifnix>rtance to mother that daughter pursue 
a career 

Importance tc^ father that daughter pursue 

a career 
Occupation has high prestige 
Occupation has prospects of high incotn^ 
Occupation provides stable, secure future 
Occupation suits parents' ideas of success 
Traditionality of occupation 
Mother is hard to talk to 
Father given daughter advice 
Career salience - 1979 

Canonical Correlation 



Discriminant Functions 
I II 



-0.26410 
-0.71655 
-0.22513 
-0.49379 
0.28985 

-0.21131 

0.06239 
-0.06786 
-0.41666 

0.46515 

0.08787 
-0.19863 

0.06730 
-0.03341 

0.25639 

0.5345 



-0.07714 
0.06295 
0.54860 
0.44878 

-0.16012 

-0.16738 

-0.16285 
0.37429 
0.03800 
0.03210 
0.20860 
0.39066 
0.34069 
0.29009 

-0.22527 

0.4942 




Graph 2 

Centroids of Four Groups in Discriminate Plane 
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DF I 



CI-W » Career Involved 
Prefers to work 
CI-NW « career Involved 
Prefers not to 
work 

NCI-W « Hot Career Inrolved 

Prefers to vtork 
NCI-NW = Itot Career Involved 
Prefers not to work 




also have actively chosen their occupations. 
T^oso occu{>ations tend to be traditional wowen's 
occupations and the «os»n are less certain that 
they'll pursi» ttw occupation. 

WxiBn who are mmcareer involved t>ut who prefer 
to wrk, way have actively chosen a «.'areer, which 
is likely to be nontraditional. They are fairly 
«rtain they'll pursi» tt»ir chosen career and 
they attach is^xyrtance to having a career. 

Those women who have not consciously matte a ca- 
reer choice are less likely to be career involv- 
ed one year after college graAiation. Ttey at- 
tach less io^rtance to having a career as a 
fiersonal source of satisfaction and scored lo%#er 
on career salience in 1979 when coa^red to ca- 
reer involved wcnmn. 

Career salience and career Involveirjent are not 
the same. Carf»er salience refers to the f-rior- 
ity a wcsnan ascribes to having a career among 
other sources of personal satisfaction. It is 
predictive of career iftvolveraent , the practice 
of the chos«n occupation or continued education- 
al pref^ration for the chosen caref»r. 

The carper involved woman seefns to be a mixture 
of the traditional female and the "new woman". 
Ah a "new wofnan" or nndem female she attaches 
im|»firtance to having a career and has made a con- 
scious ctjoice among occupations. Like her nvale 
counterpart she values occupational prestiqr and 
the secure, stable future the chosen occupation 
can provide. However, like the traditional wo- 
man, she prefers to work with pec^le rather than 
alone or with things and she is less concerned 
with the income provicted by the occupation. 
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While behavioral and attitudinal attrilnites of 
fathers did not enter the discrii»inant function, 
we can but wonder about the mown's relation-* 
ships with thew. We get a little insiqht by 
lookinq at the role played by flmther. >tothers 
tend to pursue traditional occupations and con- 
sider it in^rtant that their daughters pursue a 
career. Are they serving as role laodels for 
their daughters? Or, are we getting a gliiq>se 
of what has traditionally been called father 
identification when %re f iini that career involved 
women perceive their mothers as being unfairly 
critical? 

This mixture of traditional and modem values 
is a pliemmenon that needs to be irore closely 
researched. Does it portray these women as con- 
fused over modern versus traditional values as a 
result of growing up during the height of the re- 
cent wcmen*s movement? Or, is it indicative of 
the wultifacoteil life of the modern %#oman and a 
pattern which we will see more often as %i^^iien 
incrreasingly enter the wrkforcc and fnjrsue 
their career goals? 
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Chapter 7 

THE CAREER ASPIRATIONS 
OF FEMALE COLLEGE GRADUATES 



The asplraticns and asdbltions of vronen have been 
studied by assessing vroioen ' s ^als in three areast 
the highest degree planned/obtained, the occupa- 
tion planned/entered, and the traditional versus 
non traditional nature of the ctosen occupation. 
Researchers are agreed that, ccnnpared to nen, wo- 
men's aspirations are low. It is estimated that 
by 1990 vomen will earn only one third of the 
first professional degrees and doctorates. Ap- 
proximately one fifth as many women as men plan 
to enter a profession. These results have led 
to wa!»n being characterized as unasAyitious. 

Based upon Broim's (1978) research on college ef- 
fects and the benefits of single-sex education 
advocated by supporters of t^sinen's colleges, it 
is reascmable to hypothesize that there is a re- 
lationship between college type (coeducational,. 
tM»»n's) and women's career aspirations. In ad- 
dition, uince the more selective the admission 
level, th« higher the career salience scores of 
graduates, it is hypothesized that there is a re- 
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latlonship between graduates* levels of career 
aspiration and the selectivity level of the col- 
lege attended « <^ 

TO test these hypotheses ^ icts were asked to 
respond to a direct question regarding their ca- 
reer aspirations: 

As you contemplate yoiur career, %^t are 
your aspirations? 

1. to own your own business 

2. to hold a top management position 
in a large cos^iany 

3« to hold a tc^ Banagment position 
In a small cc^>any 

4, to hold a middle management position 

5. to hold a staff position 

to do free-lance work (art, %n:iting, 
consulting t etc*! 

7. to no^ hold a paying job 

8. other: 



This question was based upon an organizational 
model of aspiration ^ but seeiMd appropriate 
since most jobs can be defined in such a way 
♦'.i3t they fit the model. 



DATA ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 

Table 13 shows the percentage of subjects giving 
each response by college type and selectivity 
level* Almost all the wmen anticif^te holding 
paying jobs (99.3 percent) • However, the per- 
centage of women aspiring co each step of the 
organizational ladder varies with th^ greatest 
differences betv;een college ty^^s occuring at 
the level of middle management and staff po* 
sit ions. At the very selective level a greater 
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percentage of woiren from coeducational colleges 
as opposed to v^^n^s colleges, aspire to mid- 
dle management positions.. At the selective lev 
el 26*9 percent o£ the graduates of co^ucation 
al colleges and 15*3 percent of the WMienVs col 
lege graduates aspire to staff positions. 

Ctoservation of the data on women's college 
graduates' career aspirations indicate that 
there may be sign 'Lf leant differences between 
selectivity levels. A larger percentage of 
select :*^e college graduates aspire to middle 
management positions than do very selective col 
lege graduates, if we consider free-lance work 
as being similar to owning one's own knisiness, 
we detect another difference between the selec* 
tivity levels with 30*4 percent of very selec- 
tive college graduates preferring to assume re** 
sponsibility for the initiation of job oppor- 
tunities and the execution of contracts while 
only 23,6 percent of selective college gradu- 
ates aspire to this type of work. 

Ainoncj coeducational colleges it appears that 
the aspiration level of selective college grad* 
uates is lower than that of women who graduated 
from colleges at the other selectivity levels. 
Graduates of highly selective and very selec- 
tive colleges tend to favor having their own 
buslriess or working in the upper eschelons of 

To test the significance of these differences 
btftwotjfi college types and aiming selectivity 
levels, analyses of variance were i>erformed. A 
two-way analysis of variance was conducted on 
women *s and coeducational colleges at the selec 
tive and the very selective admission levels, 
and a one-way analysis of variance was conduct- 
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ed on coeducational colleges. Results indi- 
cate that there are no significant differences 
in mean scores of career aspiration between 
college types (women's coeducation) or among 
selectivity levels. Also, there is no inter- 
action between college type and selectivity 
level. 

There being no relationship between career as- 
piration and either college type or selectivity 
of college attended, it seemed appropriate to 
test for a relationship between aspiration lev- 
• el and level of won^n's career salience. A 
one-way analysis of variance was performed 
among levels of career salience. Life Style 
scores of 0 to 6.99 were defined as low career 
salience, scores of 7.00 to 9.99 represented 
median career salience, while scores of 10.00 
and above equaled high career salience. No 
significant differences %#ere found in career 
aspirations among levels of career salience. 
Highly career salient woTOn do not aspire to 
positiosis that are significantly higher on the 
organizational ladder than noncareer salient 
women. 

Traditional versus nontraditional career 
choices have been used as career aspiration 
criteria in several studies. It has been as- 
sumed that the choosing of a traditional male 
career by a woman indicates she has high aspir- 
ations since male careers tend to pay better and 
accord the individual greater prestige than does 
a traditional female career. Thus, it is jx^ssi- 
ble that while career salient women may not as- 
pire to higher positions on the organizational 
ladder than their noncareer salient sisters, 
they may prefer to climb a traditionally male 
career ladder rather than pursue a traditional - 
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ly female career. To test whe^Jier this f^eiwni- 
enon is occuring, a one-vay analysis of vari* 
ance was perfor^d using level of career sail* 
emje (high, Mdian, tow) as the Imtependent 
i^iable. The dependent variable vas level of 
role innovativeness defliMd by the masculinity, 
f^ininity, or neutrality of career choice, 
il^ults conflrro that there are significant dif- 
ferences in role innovativeness anong levels of 
career salience, p^j, n65> ° 9.045, p ^ .001| 
the higher the career salience the more likely 
^e wofsan is to choose a nontraditional career 
(traditional male career). Scheffe post tec 
tests Indicate significant differences , .01, 
exist when pairwise comparisoas are made be- 
tween levels of career saliencei i.e», compari- 
sons of high car&er salient wMn with iKdian 
career salient woifien, median career salient 
men with low career salient women. 

Another criterion which has been used to assess 
wofsen*s career aspirations is the highest an- 
ticipated educational level since that aspira- 
tion is often tied to career choice; more edu- 
cation is generally required for the tradition* 
al m^le professions. Thus, if highly career 
salient wc^en are more likely to be role inno- 
vators, it is possible that they are also the 
%^inen who are more likely to pursue their edu- 
cation within the first four post-baccalaure- 
ate years* To determine whether this suppo- 
sition is ct>rrect^ the percentages of wwnen 
F-lanning to continue their education in the 
next four years and those planning to terminate 
their education at the baccalaureate level were 
calculated for high, median and low career sa- 
lient woinen* Plans to pursue gradt»te, profes- 
sional or other training within the next four 
years were directly proportional to the sub- 
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jects' level of career salience (low, 60.^8 per- 
cent; TCdian, 70.3 percent; high, 82.2 percent). 
An inverse relationship was found between ca- 
reer salience and plans to end fonaal education 
at the baccalaureate level (low, .20.2 percent; 
radian, 7.9 percent; high, 1.2 percent). This 
relationship was tested further usir^ a one-way 
analysis of variance. Results support the hypo- 
thesis that the higher the career salience of 
i#c^n, the Bore likely they are to pursue 
graduate or professional education during the 
first four post-baccalaureate years, F(2, ii65) 
» 30.946, p 4. .001. Post hoc tests, using 
Scheffe* s S siettKsd indicate all pairwise CO©— 
parisons are significant at the «01 level. 

The results of the exploratory analyses using 
level of career salience as the. Independent 
variable led the researcher to reanalyze the 
data using innovativeness of career choice and 
EHirsuit of graduate or professional education 
as depei»3ent variables in separate analyses of 
variance to determine n^ether there is a rela- 
tionship tetween college types and anong col- 
lege selectivity levels and the variable 
"wos^n*s career a&pia.atlons.** The two-way 
analysis of variance using role innovativeness 
as the dependent variable resulted In no dif- 
ferences between college type, but Indicated 
that there are significant differences among 
selectivity levels # P(x,9l3) ® 24 •819, p ^ .001* 

A one-way analysis of variance among selectiv- 
ity levels of the coeducational colleges indi- 
*cates a significant relationship between role 
innovation and selectivity level of the cclleige, 
^{2,739) ^ 14el75, p^ .001. TJhe higher the 
selectivity level of the college, the greater 
the role Innovativeness of its %#oii^n graduater. 
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fairvise cc^arisons were made using Scheffe's 
S ^ttod to pinpoint the difforeitces aaoi^f se- 
lectivity levels on the variid^le of role inno- 
vativeness. Hesults Indicate that graduates of 
selective ooediscational colle9e8 are signifi- 
cantly, p < .01, less role innovative than 
gradiiates of either very selective or highly 
selective coeducational colleges. 

Similar t%ifo*way and one-way analyses of vari* 
ance usiiig pursuit of graduate or professional 
education as the ^pendent variable resulted in 
no differences betveen college type or among 
selectivity levels of colleges. 



DISCI w.' iON 

licmen's career aspirations (defined by a organ^ 
izational model) have no relationship to col- 
lege type or selectivity of the college attended. 
Nor are viomen^s career aspirations related to 
their career salience^ However, v^en masculin-* 
ity of career and plans to continue education 
are considered in relationship to career sali- 
ence, we find that the higher the career sali- 
ence the more likely the woman is to choose a 
traditional male occupation and to plan for 
graduate, professional, or other training with- 
in the first four post-baccalaureate years. 
Innovativeness of career was also found to be 
related to selectivity of the college attended. 
Thus, we seem to have two career tracks for 
women^-the nontraditional track most often pur- 
sued by the more career salient iifo^n, who are 
graduates of the more selective colleges, and 
the traditional track claiming more of the 
non-career salient women. While the final 
destination of the travelers is similar (level 




of cax^r aspiration) the tracks follow differ- 
ent routes with the siore career salient taking 
a longer route which includes more post-bacca- 
laureate edi;K;ation. 
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Chapter 8 



SUMMING-UP 



SUMMARY OF THE STUDY 

"X^ls study is the third phase of a longitudinal 
research project. In Phase I the author focused 
on the relationship between career salience and 
college type (women* s# coeducational) and college 
selectivity at the tiro of college entrance. A 
follow-up study ^ Phase II ^ occurred at the time 
of the subjects' graduation. Its prime concern 
was v^ether change had occurred dtiring the four 
years of college on the variable of career sali-^ 
ence. The current study, Phase III, was designed 
for two purposes: (1) to further our knowledge 
of %miTCn*s career salience in relation to the 
variables of college type and selectivity and 
(2) to expand the scope of the study to women's 
career developrcnt. 

To meet these goals, four major questions were 
addressed: 

1. Is there a relationship between career 
salience and tyi>e of college attended 
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(%Min€»n*s, coeducational) one year after 
graduation? 

2« Which educational background, career 
plans, familial influence, and paren- 
tal background variables can be used 
to predict career salience? 

3. Which variables (educational back^ 
ground, career plans, familial influ^ 
ences, parental background, and 1979 
career salience) can be used to pre- 
dict career involveinent one year after 
college graduation? 

4. Is there a relationship between level 
of career aspiration and the type of 
college attended (Women's, coeducation- 
al)? 

Subjects for the study were the 1979 women grad- 
uates of fifteen small, private, lil^ral arts 
colleges located in the north-eastern United 
States. Although some of the colleges maintain 
their hii>tcrical denominational affiliations, 
only those which operate as non-denominational 
institutions were included in the study. All of 
the colleges had a yearly comprehensive fee 
greater than $3,500.00 when the study began in 
1975, and offered a similar type of program. 
Colleqeii were chosen to differ systematically on 
two variables: college type (wos^n's, coeduca- 
tional) and selectivity level. An att^opt was 
made to have three colleges of each type for each 
of tUrae levels af admission competitiveness. 
The researcher was successful in meeting this 
obje-jtive with the coeducational colleges. 

The survey instrument used in the study contain- 
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ed questions related to educaticHial background, 
career plans, familial influences, parental 
background general relations* Embedded in 
the questionnaire ymre the items comprising the 
Life Style Index, a measure of career salience^ 
This index was developed by Shirley Angrist 
(1971-1972) for her research with wcmen college 
students. 

one year after collie graduation the subjects 
were requested to respond to the researcher's 
questionnaire on a voluntary basis. This 
questionnaire %ia8 mailed directly to the 2,224 
subjects r with a return envelope, cwd weeks af<- 
ter an initial letter telling them of the study 
and requesting their participation. NOnrespond- 
ents received a siaximuin of three renisvSers to 
return the questi«inaire« These reminders were 
sent at two to three week intervals. 

To respond to question 1 , analyses of variance 
iirere ^^loyed. A two-way analysis of variance 
was conducted on the %^en's and coeducational 
colleges at the selective and very selective ad- 
mission levels <r The finding that subjects grad- 
uated frc^ wmen*s colleges at the very selective 
level maintained their lead in career salience 
over their oninterparts at coeducational col- 
leges is isqportant. However, it is also impor- 
tant to note that this saro group had a greater 
decline in career salience during the first 
post -baccalaureate year than any other group. 
No significant differences %^re found t^tween se- 
lectivity levels nor was there an interaction be- 
tween college type and selectivity. 

A one-way analysis of variance was perforried on 
the coeducational colleges to test for differ- 
ences in career salience among selectivity levels. 
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Cr^duata s of high ly s e lective ca oll^^ s wre 

§&mi to be more career salient then those ftcm 
the other two grot^s. 

R^ression analyses were used to idmtlfy pre- 
dictors of career salience fro« mong 34 attitu- 
dinal and behavioral variables, question 2. 
Serrate analyses %^re carried cmt on the ti#o 
variable types, folloi^ by an analysis on all 
34 variables. It was found that seven vari£dt>lec 
were consistent in entering the regteesim 
tions. These variables ii^icate that the, career 
salient wcnnan generally has a mother wto is oti- 
ployed and she &>es f»t perceive tl^t l^r mother 
criticizes her unfairly* the c^eer salient wo- 
man considers having a career iiq)ortant to her 
personai satisfaction and reports that she feels 
certain that she' 11 pursue her chosen occupation . 
In order to achieve her occupational gral, the 
career salient ^^tomn t^^nds to continue her educa* 
tion during the fivst post'-^baccalaureate year. 
She Supports equality for the sexes both in the 
workplace and the hcxne. 

Factors predictive of career involv«»nt one year 
after college graduation were detenain^ through 
discriniinant analysis, question 3. analyses 
were carried out. First the discriminant func- 
tion differentiating between career involved and 
^ non-career invol\'ed women was found. Career in-* 
volved %#Dnien were defined as those yi^mmn who re- 
ported being ^ployed in their chosen career or 
are continuing their education to prepare for 
their chosen career. WoiMn not meeting these 
criteria were classified as iwn*career involved. 
In the second analysis a second dependent vari- 
able i coimnitn^nt, was used to differentiate among 
career Involved %#c^n who prefer to %«Drk, career 
involved wonen ii^o prefer not to work, non-career 



involvi^ i^men ^efer to work, and r»n-career 
involve wc^^n who prefer to rraain i»n-career 
involve. Results of these analyses Indicate 
that the single most important factor predictive 
of career involvosent one year after OTllege 
graduation is «^ther the woman has consciously 
(actively) chosen an occupation rather than fol- 
lowed the course of least resistance* Ttxis was 
true for both analyses, but in the second analy- 
sis the w»un^s career salience score in 1979 
also was ia^rtant in discriminating between the 
disparate gro\qps (career involved wmen yfho pre- 
fer to *»rk and i»n-oareer involved ^namn vrtio 
prefer not to work) . In the four-group discrim- 
ination, the second discriminant function was 
significant and differenciated between the career 
involved wcmen }iAio preferred not to work and the 
imn-career involve w«sen who preferred to work. 
Za^rtant variables In the function are certain- 
ty of ptirsuing one^s clwsen career and innova- 
tiveiMss of career. 

Question 4 was designed to assess differences be- 
tiireen college types using "occupational level as- 
pired to" as the dependent variable. Analyses of 
variance results in no significant differences 
between college' types or among selectivity levels. 
Exploratory analyses irdicated that •♦occupational 
level aspired to** also was unrelated to career 
salience. 

Further analyses were carried out using innova- 
tiveness of career and £narsuit of graduate educa- 
tion as indicators of career aspiration. Both 
factors were found to be related to career sali- 
ence; the more career salient the vromen, the 
xsK>re likely she is to have chosen a male dcxni- 
nated career and to be pursuing graduate or pro-- 



fesslcmal educa»^ionV "Tnnovati of career 

was found to be r«?lated to selectivity of cul- 
lege atter^ed? graduates of selective coeduca- 
tion colleges wre significantly less role inno- 
vatiw than graduates of the other coeducational 
colleges. No differences in innov«»tiveness of 
career were found l>etween college tyi»es. Nor 
was pursuit of post -baccalaureate education re- 
lated to college type or selectivity level of 
college attended. 

We^n*s career aspirations is a difficult con- 
cept to operationally define. More research 
needs to be carried out to give us a better un- 
derstanding of uroroen's aspirations. At this tiwe 
we know that there are no differences in the oc- 
cupation level aspired to by high career salient 
and low career salient wowen. However, the high 
career salient women tend to pursue a male career 
track while low career salient women tend to {pur- 
sue traditional female careers. 

RELATION OF FINDINGS TO PREVIOUS RESEARCH 

Impact of College Type on Women's Career Achieve- 
ment 

Career salience (the priority ascribed to pursu- 
ing a career) is a prerequisite to both career 
aspiration (level of attainawnt serving as a goal) 
and career involvement (the pursuit of a career) . 

My earlier research (1977) indicates that at the 
very selective level of admission competitiveness 
women enrolling in women's colleges are more ca- 
reer salient than their counterforts in coeduca- 
tional colleges. Dc>*fs this account for Astin's 
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finding that /^wDnxm'^ coXl43t^<» i ncr gas o tJ » 

chances thnt womf?n will obtain f>ositions of lead- 
ershi}^, cupi^lett the baccalaureate dcqre^ and as- 
pire to hiqhor d^MiretJs;'' (Antin* p. 245)? . If 
As tin is- corrects w miqht anticipate finding 
greater differences in career salience liet%«*en 
college types. In reality the groups are more 
similar now than at either of the tVK> previous 
asses^ients of career salience. 

Ho%#ever, otter researchers (Brown, 1978? Oates 
and Williamson, 1978) have noted that there are 
differential effects depending not only ufon col- 
lege tyre but selectivity of the college. Their 
results indicate that ttm positive effects of 
%romen*s colleges accrue to %minen graduated from 
the highly selective institutionB which are not 
represented in the current saa^le. Perhaps their 
absence from this study explains the minnr dif- 
ferences found between college tyf^s. In effect, 
this study may have verified the %#ork of Brown 
(1978), who foifiid the effects on career plans 
and self esteem are positive for highly selective 
women's colleges, and Oates and Williamson (1978), 
who reported that roost of the %romen's college 
achievers are graduates of the Seven Sisters? 
i.e., the highly selective women's colleges. 

Factors Predicting Career Salience 

When Angriflt (1971-72) developed the Life Style 
Index she built the instrument uixrn the assumj^- 
tion that women committed to a career are strong- 
ly motivated to pref^are for and wrjrk in th<>ir 
chosen occupation. She further theorized that 
the desire to work mist be strnng enouqh for the 
woman to view herself as a c-^r^e^r woman and to 
A^velop a life style that |«rnits h^r to wrk. 
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•to tap' these factors, the instruoient contains 
sev: questions related to the interacting vari- 
ables of mrria^, children and fanily incoine. 
Other questions deal with? (1) the pursuit of 
post-baccalaureate education, (2) desire to 
work full or part tiwe versus concentrating on 
home/family or involvement in clubs, holAies, 
voltmteer work, etc., (3) goal fifteen years 
hence (married versus unnarried, children versus 
m children, career versus no career) anA (4) 
isfjortance attached to the chosen occu{>ation pro- 
viding free&M from close supervision. 

This research has validated the question related 
to pursuit of post-baccalaureate education; high 
career salient woraen are more likely than low ca- 
reer salient woaen to continue their education 
after receiving a bachelor's <tegree. 

In this research we have also seen that' career 
salience in 1979 Is a variable predictive of ca- 
reer involvement in 1980. This is to be expected 
if Masih is correct in asserting that ciirepr sa- 
lience is determined by (l) career motivation, 
(2) Importance of a career as a source of ^ierson 
al satisfaction, and (3) ascription of priority 
to pursuit of a career among other sources of sat 
isfact ion. 



Predict inq Career Involvement 

In Angrist*s (1971-72) assia^tion that women com- 
mitted to a career are strongly motivated m pre- 
f .irf for and work in their chosen nccui>ation 
"chosen" needs to be emphasized. Having chosen a 
career was the prime determinant of career in- 
volvement one year after colle^ qraduation. 
Thir. means that wjtnen actively and consciously 
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made a choice among occupations. They did not 
just flow with the group or take the first job 
offered to them irrespective of the area. 

Characteristics of the chosen occuf>ations are 
also predictive of career involvement, fic^n are 
beginning to value occupational characteristics 
that formerly y^re considered only by men. With 
the greater nusnbers of wcMen entering the labor 
Mrket and shouldering the responsibilities of 
supporting themelves and otters tfmy are begin- 
ning to think about the security and stability 
offered by the chosen occupation as well as the 
prestige it affords th^. Recent work by Astin 
(1980) indicates that high salaries are becoming 
more important to women* This is not reflected 
in this study and may be related to the fact that 
these women are experiencing soibb conflict be- 
tween the traditional female jrole and the femi- 
nist expectations of the modem iwiiiane 

Career Aspirations of M^nen 

A major goal of this study was to ctetermine 
whetJ^r college type was related to women's ca- 
reer aspiration. In attei^tinq to mi^ct this go«il 
the traditional organlzatinnal structtrc was pre- 
sented and women were asked to indicate their as- 
piration levpl. No diff^'^rpnces wern found betwfron 
college types or among selfrtivity levels. Ad- 
ditional analyse? to determine whether there is a 
rrlationship betvnC!n ••occur>atir»nal lowl nspired 
to" and career salience also resulted in no dif- 
ffrenros. 

A review of rhe literature revoali*d that other 
researchers have enqployed a variety of variables 
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to measure career aspirati^. Astln (1977) 

that ira^Q^s colleges have a positive ef- 
fect on %m^*s career aspiraticms* Broim 
(1978) verified this finding and es^phadized that 
positive effects were siost si%.Uficant at hi^ily 
selective colleges. Hiese researclrars us^ {Rir* 
^it of graduate ediwaticm as their criterion 
of aspiration*. Osing pursuit of ^i^hsate «lu- 
cation as the dei^ntent variable in analyses of 
variance to ccs^^are college types anA selectiv- 
ity levels did not validate the previous re- 
searchers ' findings. Ho relet iimship wes found 
bet%reen pursuit of graduate education and col- 
lege type or selectivity. Koroverf snirsuit of 
graduate or professicmal education vas directly 
related to level of career salience. 

Ai»ther researcher (Tangri, 1971, 1972) used 
role iniu^vativeness (pursuit of a aale-dmin%ted 
occupation) as a. determinant of career aspira- 
tion. In the current research this variable stfas 
related to level of career salience aM a>ll^e 
selectivity, but unrelated to college type* 

A third indicator of career aspiration is pro- 
posed — highest u K|ree anticipated. Data was 
not available to test the relationship of this 
variable to college type« selectivity and level 
of career salience. 

As we learn n^re about wm&n^B career develop- 
ment and involvement we siay develop a greater 
appreciation of the complexity of womn's lives 
and the factors which motivate th^. Only then 
can we develop an appropriate measure of women's 
aspirations. 
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mPLICATlOHS 



• XiKwled^ of the Interrelationships of career 
salience f career Involv^^t^ and career aspir- 
aticms has ia^licaticms for raunseling young 
wc^»n ai»3 for o^ll^e prc^an planning. 



For Cotinseling sytudents 

Career det/^lop«&ent and career education have 
sainly be«»»ie of concern within the past few de- 
cides. Super's (1957, 1963) work has been fore- 
most in this field. His major tenet is that in 
choosing a career BnA li^l^ranting it# the in- 
dividual is putting Into operation his com;ept 
of hiaself « Six distinct, sequential stages to 
an Individual's work life have been defined by 
Super. (1) Sipferation y «d)ich takes place 
during adolesceiwe when a self-concept is being 
dev^loi^. (2) Reality testing occurs as the 
Individual moves from school into work. (3) The 
trial process takes place when the individual 
tries several jobs sequentially irtiile searching 
for the career that best fits his self -concept. 
(4) VRien the self-concept is implemented in a 
a)ngruent job the person is in the period of es- 
tablishment . (5) After a career is established 
it needs to be preserved and the maintenance 
p^ricd is reach^. (6) Tiie years of decline in 
the ii^rk world lead up to and include retire- 
mnt when the individt^l imist adjust to a new 
self that does not include ^ployment* 

Super's wrk laid. the foundation for career de- 
velop^nt theory. More recently Sheehy (1977) 
popularized the concept that there are predict- 
able crises of adult life %^en Passages was 
published, iknraver, we still do not have a model 
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of, wo8^n*s career develos^nt aiinating €ro» a 
l^mgiti^ir^l 9ti^y of vK»^n, Aiere is ii^reas- 
inq interest in this subject and eventually it 
will be develc^>ed. 

efe»ji%^lle, there is a great need for non-sexist 
guidance and counseling, Alttou^ this study 
can not create ttm needed career devel^sront 
sxxlel^ it does provide sose insights that raay 
beneficial in the counseling of ycHing Mcmen. 

The degree of. coa»its^nt a wMun has to a career 
and the innovativeness of her career ctoice 
should be taken into account When a moan ^con- 
siders prospective colleges. It appears that 
the higher the selectivity of the allege, the 
ipore role innovative and mre career salient ara 
its fesMle graduates « Couiwelors need to be 
avare of this in order to steer young women 
planning to enter traditional 8»le careers to^ 
ward institutions which are ssore likely to sup- 
port and encourage their career choice^ th&y 
also need to avare that many career salient 
women choose wt^nen^s colleges because of the 
opportunities they afford woa^n to develop their 
potential in an environment free of ntale pres- 
sures and replete with fwale role loodels. 

Career counselors should be aware of the fact 
that the active (that is^ conscious) choosing 
of an occupation is the single »ost iiqportant 
factor leading to career involveront of wc»^n 
one year after college graduation, fiomen %^se 
career choice is determined by the road of least 
resistance or an act of fate are less likely to 
be career involved in the first post-baccalaure* 
ate year and less prone to career conmiitiQent 
than women who have actively nade an occupation- 
al choice. Thus, the work of counselors in 
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helpii^ women make these choices about their 
future is vital. 



For College Prograsi Plannii^ 

Both wcnsen^s colleges and coeducational colleges 
slK>uld consider the results of this study %ihen 
evaluating the responsiveness of their institu** 
tions to wiMien's needs. Iftmen's colleges need 
to reexamine their program. Are they really 
enhancing WM»n*s career salience or is it only 
an illusion? They need to ^ocus s»re on the 
interests and aptitudes of their sti^ents as 
well as the needs of society. Vhey need to in* 
vestigate the possibility of offering programs 
that utilii&e their traditionally strong academic 
background, but add a practical and saleable 
dironsion to the education of their graduates. 
Itood College has dononstrated that this works. 
Hove recently Wilson College. has used this tac- 
tic to revitalise itself after its near demise. 

Coeducational colleges, as compared to w>men*s 
colleges, have always had a wider range of pro- 
gram offerings in order to respond to the in- 
terests of their oiale students. Now that women 
are increasingly entering male dominated occupa--' 
tions they are more likely to enter traditional- 
ly male programs of study. Are these programs 
open to ^fKmmn both psychologically and academi- 
cally? Or^ are there invisible barriers to hu- 
man cofi^tence? ^niese questions ne^ to be faced 
tones tly and an awareness of both women's and 
iKn's ne^s developed among faculty and students* 

When evaluating prc^rams at all institutions the 
need for counseling slwuld be scrutinized. Wo- 
men are graduating from college and being buffet- 
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by the tttf6*fold pressure of society to es* 
tablish themselves in a career and to simil* 
tmeously establish a heteroseaual relaticmship 
leiulii^ to marrii^ and children. fAiile many 

have OTnsciously chosm to Moc^lish the 
first objective before pursuing the latter, or 
to curtail part or all of the aecmd <Ajective« 
they are looking for iiays to cmabiro the tvo 
^>als. In a<Mition, they their ne&Ss for 
^mnseling in the tiro areas separately as not 
i&^ting their needs. 

In meting ti«OTien*9 needs for counseling perhaps 
ve need to train nore y^oBn to counsel %ioTOn. 
Ite might also consider iriwther mentoring and 
netun^rking among women can be fostered on cam- 
puses. Because wos»n have not traditionally had 
the support of a network growiim out of a mentor- 
ing relationship they feel stranded when they 
enter the labor force. Iftw can the necessary 
support systems be developed? 



HE^EC RESEARCH 

Results of this study raise several questions 
for further research. These questions will be 
discussed under itiajor topics. 



A Model of liomen's Career Developront 

In recent years the surge of wtmen into the 
workforce has piqued our interest in won»n's 
career development. Oneill, Keeker and Borgus 
(1977) have attempted to diagram the factors 
which they hypothesize may affect the socializa- 
tion, sex role learning, axrf the career clwice 
processes in college women, Figure 1 (Chapter 2). 
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While the placesiant of several factors in the 
diagrasa might be questi<med« it is generally 
agreed that socialization and sex role learning 
procesTOS lead to the i#OTan*s self concept. 
That self cmicept 8»y exstodf, or lead to the de« 
velofff^t off a vocaticmal sex role and career 
orientation (salience). These culminate in the 
woman* :^ choosing a career, the key act %rhich 
prsKlicts career involveiront. Therefore, career 
^loice should be followed toy career involvement 
CHI the diagram. 

fit is at this point that our knowledge of wo- 
Kin*s career develo{ment becra^s ccmjecture. 
Hie recent movement of vcmen into mployment 
and their longterm participation in the labor 
market in spite of marriage and children sug* 
gests that these traditicmal obstructions to 
i«»Km*s career involveii»nt may be less potent 
cd>stacles than in the past. If this is true, 
wa necNi to question whether women's career de*- 
velopment is becoming similar to that of men's 
career develo^^nt. Or, alternatively, are wo- 
men's traditional roles and responsibilities 
still so pc^rful an influence on their career 
develofwient that a new model of career develop- 
ment, must be tendered for females? In order to 
respond to these questions, we need to conduct 
a longitudinal study of won^n which extends 
throughout their adult years. 



Instnifflent for Assessing Career Salience 

The items on the Life Style Index are designed 
to assess the importance of a career to a wman 
among other soirees of satisfaction in her life. 
Of particular importance is the priority she 
ascribes to a career by her willingness, or ef- 
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fortu to arrange her life around husband a»l 

fe- children 9 irrespective of tmily it^come, in or^ 

1^ te^ tp pursue a career. In f||ict, seven of the 

^ it^^ on the instruront relate to husband and 

^ ■ children. In view of «m»n*8 ^lai^ing role in 

I <Hsr society, (more extensive OTployn^ti aar- 

^ ria^e at a later ^e# fewer or no children, 

f etc.^ the instnunent may lack validity. 

I Develof^nt of a more timely instrufl^t needs 

'P ■ to accomplished .r Deletion of b€m& of the 

f husband and child related questiwis and the 

^ d<mtion of questions foui^ predictive of ca- 

i; reer salience in Ch^ter 5 might prodi«;e a more 
valid instrument . 



Thid stiKly validated the question regarding 
^rsuit of graduate or professional educaticm. 
Other questions need to be validated, C^ly 
careful research of a large saiQ>le c^er tiiM 
can achieve this goal. 



Fluctuations in Career Salience 



Over the course of the five years these subjects 
have been studied, it has become evident that 
career salience is not a stable personality 
variable. Thus, %#e must questicm why scores in- 
crease fro«n college enrollment to graduation and 
then dt^cline^ Are these variations an artifact 
of the Life Style Index used to assure career 
salience? If so, we asay ne^ to mcxSify the in- 
strument or develop a better one. Other reasons 
for investigating the validity of the instrument 
ar^ presented in the preening section. 

Fluctuations in career salience exhibited by the 
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subjCNirts in this study i»y result frcmi the con* 
flicting exfMMtations of fl»x:iety that wc^n 
both ccCT^nce a career wA develop inti^K^y dur* 
ing the first few years after allege gradua- 
tion^ When IfXmmack and Edwards (1973) studied 
%#omen'8 career aspiraticms they found that fam* 
ily background variables (father's occupational 
status, mother's work, aid size of family of 
orientation) irare mediated by more current 
issues relate to develc^srant of intimacy 
aiul generativity. this ai^ars to be true of 
the stibjects in the current stikly, also, tfcmien 
reported experiencing conflict between pursuit 
of a career, marriage, and children « When ex- 
amining the iMspmses of married women regarding 
factors influencing their careers during the 
first post-baccalaureate year this was s :rlking- 
ly evident. Married womn reported that their 
careers irare relegated to second place and they 
found themselves sui^rting huslmnds in gradu* 
ate or professional school, following husbands 
to geographical areas where pursuit of their ca- 
reers «ias difficult, am! a myriad of other fac- 
tors that inhibited involvemnt in their chosen 
careers. 

^re research focused on factors affecting wo- 
0»n*s full labor market participation is needed* 
Only by identifying these factors and their re- 
lationship to career salience can we determine 
whether or rwt they are responsible for the ob- 
served fluctuations in the variables at differ- 
ent points in time* 



Ii!^act of College Type on Career Salience 

In Chapter 4 it was noted that differences in 
career salience between subgroiips of the sample 
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siBaller one year after mllege graduation 
i^^m^heiy were either at esllefe entrrace or 
t^ss^natles. Dees this i^icrte ^t^ feeta -of ~ 
c^ieve pfipe ere diM^peari^T? la the earMr 
TOlimce of «oa»n*s college graAiatea woiiitg af- 
ter four years of stiaulation? iRiat are the 
effects of teif^ edueat^ at a «K»en*s college? 
Ars 90sm of the effects that ii^iiige on career 
ealience l<Mig tens rather than short tezn? 



Pleasuring Mooen's Career A^iratims 

fhis research wisuccessfully attracted to 

UTS wBten^s career aapiraticms osli^ ocoupatlcm- 

level to vhtch wc^iQ ssptjm^ The variable 
ms relate neither to oolle^ typep selectivity 
of collie, Ror career salience« 

Jkltemative variables that laight be ii^icators 
of career aspiration level wre explored. Znxio- 
vativeness of career (pursuing a traditionally 
male career) , continuation of graduate or pro^ 
fessional school and highest degree expected are 
possible indices of career aspiration. These t 
and other, possible indices should be studio 
further* We need a reliable and valid s^asure 
for this complex variable* 
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49 FI*y«iOM o» fuifM»f« 

44 ^fciff4^4f 

46 ScivfiMe ^«t*rtlte# 

47 SiiiKC* Mribtr ^fto«M *m$#hrvlf1 

nMV 9^4Bf*^MHBffl|| 

49 Stnka mmk» ottitr 

50 SI^OmI firjdtaviMA fftol ctMii^ifff ^ 

Ot Sdcl4lf wsUjw, Of fMvratioiv iwvkw 

§3 TtaaN*r or iKintimUfAtnr' «tcn«Kl«v 

04 ?«iefl«r or «lii^tr«|i«tor ^ nwnu ry 

00 TfMfMr or fdncMmn^ cpo^^f fHhin 

0IOiV fluw^ 

06 T fUw ii ti iWi or ircfHintoQtM ftwNtHJ 

Of TicH#T*ci»n Of Sfci>flolcK|«^ (ofh^fl 

09 TlwriiMt 4^9t«y«ic«l, occwfivrtonsl. 

59 Vfttr»fur»an 

Of Oftiff omip«##Tn 

nwim — 
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